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RUPTURE. 

Salt  Lake  City,  August  5th,  1896. 
To  yVhom  it  may  Concern: 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I,  Joseph  Warburton, 
being  a  sufferer  for  more  than  30  years  with 
hernia,  after  using  several  different  liinds  of 
trusses  I  only  received  temporary  relief.  About 
eight  years  ago  I  underwent  an  operation,  the 
doctor  using  the  knife,  I  only  recieved  relief  for 
the  time  being.  On  June  20th  1  went  to  the 
Fidelity  Rupture  Cure  Co.  and  had  their  truss 
fitted  to  me  and  received  my  first  treatment.  I 
wore  the  truss  night  and  day  for  five  weeks  and 
took  six  treatments.  On  July  ■2.5th  I  was  discharg- 
ed as  cured  and  received  my  Certificate  of  Cure 
which    is   a    guarantee  for    future    exigencies. 

While  receiving  treatment  I  attended  to  my 
business  and  daily  occupation.  I  have  discarded 
my  truss,  whicn  is  the  first  time  in  30  years,  and 
I  feel  that  I  am  permanently  cured. 

Al  desirous  of  asking  any  questions  in  regard 
to  their  method  of  treatment,  please  call  at  No. 
667  South,  Seventh  East  Street,  and  I  will  answer 
all  questions.  Joseph  Warburton, 

Bishop  First  Ward. 
FIDELITY  RUPTURE  CURE  CO., 
Rooms 429-430  Atlas  Block.  Salt  Lake  City,Ut8h. 

B,  R  SCHETTLER, 

sa  Ndain  Htreet. 
Formerly  connected  with  Zion'8  Savings 
Bank,  does  a 

(Beneral  !l6anl?in9  ^Business, 

and  desires  your  accounts,  both  Savings  and 
Commercial.  Interest  paid  on  Savings  Depo- 
sits.   Stocks  Bought  and  sold. 

COLLECTIONS  ""^^ 

MADE   IN  ANY   PART  OF   THE  WORLD. 

WM.    B.     RUSHMER, 

MANUFACTURING     OPTICIAN. 

Eight    Years'   Experience  in    Refriction. 

41  WEST 

SECOND 

Xl-^TfT^    SOUIH 

STREET. 


HiarORV     OF     RELIGIOUS 
MENTIN  AVIEHICA     .... 

KING  GEORGE    III 

COUSIN  JACK  IN  LONDON 

Geo.  t!  Carpenter, 
THE  GERMAE  KAISER  

OUR    LITTLE    FOLKS:— 

-    Chicks   Vkkscs  DncKs. ..  


DEVELOP- 
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DR.  O.  B.  HEWETT, 

^  THE  LEADING  DENTIST  Ji 


In  the  last  20  years  nearly 
20,000  filling;  not  26 
have  failed. 

2,000  crowns,  all  perfect. 

Over  800  bridges,  all  doing 
good  work  today. 

Filling     and     extracting 
without  pain. 

U/lpy  90t  patro9iz(? 

THE  BEST. 

N.    STV^ITH      •••     ••• 

Manufacturing  Optician. 


EYES  TESTED  FREE. 


LOWEST  PRICES. 


lOT    Main  Street. 


KEEP 
YOUR 
EYE  ON 
THIS  FELLOW 
And  watch  the 
next  number  for 
his  address. 
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H.  S.  GODDARD,  (Baritone). 

PuoUof  Geo.  Sweet,  New  York    Voice  Culture  and  ArtisticSinging. 

'^Mr.  Ooddard  possesses  a  melloiv,  well  trained 
baritone  voice,'is  a  fine  singer,  and  cowpeteni  tn- 
strvctor." — Musical  Courier,  N.  Y. 

STUDIO  in  Constitution  Building,  Salt  Lake  City. 


PROr.  e.  D.  SGPvETTLER 

GUITAR    VIRTUOSO. 

TEACHER  01'  (iLII  T/VU  /VNI)  M7VND()LIN, 

ARTISTIC  PERFORMING  A  SI'I'XIAI.TV. 

"  Pro/.  ScheUlerin  a  coriHummaie  mauler  of  the  Omtar." — 
Devrrr  Neum,  Krpl.   IRflfi. 

STUDIO  22  MAIN  STREET. 


O^rof.  J|.     \.  ]V|I(Xlellaa, 

Late  of  the  Faculty  of  J" 
Ann  Arbor  Conservatory. 


PIANO, 
THEORY,^ 

<»-AND-«i 

ORGAN. 


Studio 

<»-IN-« 

CONSTITUTION 
BUILDING. 


Instructor  of  Music  in    L.  D.  S.  College 


AHANBA  SVENSQN, 

Conductor  of  tlic  Ladies'  Choral  Society. 

Mini!.  Swenson  iiiiili<'a  a  speciiilty  iif  Viiice  Culturu 
:>n(ICoiicliiiig  using  tliii  celelirmi'd  (iurtciu'K  iiiothoil, 
at  iuT  .Studld.OTcr  CakiiT's  iMuslc  l"ala<'i>. 

,\lso  open  for  eiiKafl'Miu'iits  as  l>iri'Ctor  of  Vocill 
Societies  or  Chilis  In  Salt  Lake  IJlty. 

I CHAS.  M,  CANNON  I 

\     ■      ^    DENTIST.    ^  I 

L Rooms  238  &  239,  Constitution  Building,      i. 
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LANDSCAPE 


M  CHRISTOPHERSON,  Mrnaqer. 


SALT  LAKE  NURSERY  CO. 


I  NCORPORATED 


GROWERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF     .     . 

.     .     CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Utah  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank. 
Stat»'fload  betwean  11th  and  12th  Soulh.       •     Salt  Lake  City. 


H.    L.  nOODY 

RECENTLY    OF     NEW    YORK 

Expert  Optician^ 

Glassesfitted  for  all  errors 
of  refraction.  Glasses  for 
Astigmatism  a  specialty. 
Difficult  cases  inyited 
Tests  and  advice  free. 

t^oom  422,  Constitution  Building. 


Dr.J.B.  Keysor 

DENTAL  PARLORS. 

1    2-3t 

240  UalD  St.,  First  Door  Nortb 
of  Waltier  House. 


DENTISTRY  ":JoATe 


(iood  Setof  Teetb  f  g.iiO 

liestSet.No  Better  Made 10.0(1 

AmalKani  or  Silver  Fillings l.'H) 

Gold  Fillings From    1.00  up. 

Teeth  Cleaned   1 1>0 

Solid  Gold  Crown 5.00 

Come  In  the  morning  and  wear  your  new  teeth  home 
at  night. 

GOLD  BRIDGE  WORK, 

COST    PER    TOOTH.  $5.00 

PORCELAIN  CROWNS, 

CANT  BE  TOLD  FROM  NATURAL  TEETh,  $5.00 

GROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORD  A  SPECIALTY. 

M'e  Challenge  Competition  In  this  Specialty  either  at  to  Price  or 
Quality  of  Work  at  any  Price. 


F.  Aaerkeh  &  Bfo 

DRY  GOODS,  FANCY  GOODS,  IHILIiIIlEllY, 
GflllPETS,  SHOES,  ETC. 


E^tablisl^ed  1864. 


Ope  price  to  /111. 


Joseph   E.  Taylor,   Pioneer   Undertaker   of   Utah. 
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Manufacturer  and  dealer  In  all  kinda  ol  Metallic, 
V?ood  and  Cloth  Covared  Coffins  and  Caskets. 

Full  line  of  Coffin  Fumlsklngg  kept  constantly  ob 
hand. 


Telephone  and  telegraph  orders  promptly  filled. 
Open  Day  and  Night. 

Factory  and  Warerooms  No.  268  £.  Ist  South,  oae 
and  a  haU  blocks  east  ot  Theatre. 


Battle  Creek  and  College  View    anitariums* 

HEALTH   FOOD   DEPOT. 

We  are  District  Jobbers  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Healthful  Foods,  viz;  Cereal  or  Pure  Grain 
Coffees,  Breakfast  Preparation,  Crackers,  Graham,  Oatmeal,  Whole-wheat,  Gluten,  Charcoal  (for 
Dyspepsia).  Also  Medicated  Foods  for  Invalids  and  infants,  as  Malted  Gluten,  Malted  Nuts,  In- . 
fants  Food.  Charcoal  Tablets,etc,for  Dyspepsia,  Indegestion  and  other  derangements  of  the  stomach. 
We  also  carry  a  line  of  pure  nut  products,  perfect  substitute  for  meats;  also  Vowles  Whole-Wheat 
Health  Flour.     You  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  our  Foods.     Ask  your  grocer  for  them. 

HET^LTH    I=OOD    DEPOT. 


F=ELT  BROS..   F^ROPS. 


219  SO-  STKTE  ST. 


Fred  Barrovit, 


M.\RTIN. 


"COAL  UP!"     ''"^"    °" 

^^^^*^'"      ^         '  filled  your 

Coal  Bins  with  Coal  for  the  Fall  and  Winter? 
If  not  give  us  your  orders.  We  guarentee 
to   give   you   good   clean   coai,  and  full 

WEIGHT. 

Note  the  address : 

C.  S.  MARTIN  COAL  CO. 

No.  4  West  First  South  Street. 

Yard  'Phone  596.  Office  'Phone  520. 


SALT  LAKE  FUR  COMPANY, 


CHAS.  EBERT,  PROP. 

MANUFACTURER   OF   FINE  FURS  AND  TAXIDERMISTS. 


Save  money  by  consulting  me  before  having  your  Fur  Garments 
remodeled,  redyed,  cleaned  or  repaired.  Our  styles,  quality  and 
prices  will  not  be  surpassed  by  any  one.  All  kinds  of  fur  made  to 
order.  I  furnish  first  class  work  at  moderate  prices.  Highest  prices 
paid  for  raw  Furs  and  Game  Heads.     70  E.  3rd  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Singer  Sewing  Machines 

Are  so  simple  that  the  youngest  can  understand  them. 
*  So  easy  that  the  oldest  can  work  them. 


^-:^:vii  P    '^ 


106  years  old. 


(Taken  from  'J'e.) 


Such  easy  terms  that  anybody  can  purchase  one.    ^ 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

OFFICES     IN     EVERY    CITY     IN    THE    WORLD. 


The  BEST 
NEEDLES  for 
all  Sewing  Ma- 
chines. 

SewingMachine 
OIL  of  absolute 
purity. 

A  full  line   of 
Parts   and    sup- 
plies for 
SINGER 
SEWING 

MACHINES 

You  are  in- 
vited to  call  and 
examine  the 
fine  Art  Work 
done  on  the 
latest  improved 
Singer  Sewing 
Machine  at  our 
new  show  room 
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MAIN    STREET 


F.  f.  TEETS  BARGAIN  STORE. 

DON'T  BE  DECEIVED!  ^  J^  ^ 
LOOK  TO  YOUR  OWN  INTERESTS ! 

You  can  Save  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  by  Buying  your  Goods  from 

TEETS  BARGAIN  STORE. 


We  sell  you  regular  6c  Shirting  Calico  for  S}4c.  Best  Black  Calico  5c. 
Best  Cambric  Lining  4c.      Regular  50c  Novelty  Dress  Goods  for  25c. 

WE  ARE  SELLING  CLOTHING  BELOW  ANYTHING  EVER  SOLD 
IN  THE  WEST.  Men's  Full  Suits  for  S2.50.  All  Wool  Suits  14.00.  We  have 
a  full  line  of  Clothing  at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 

ON  HOSIERY  AND  DNDERWEAR  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOD  50  PER  CENT. 

Men's  Undershirts  from    15c    up.       Men's    Socks    from    23/30.      Children's  Ribbed 
Hose  5c. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOD  TO  EXAMINE  OUR  SHOES  AND  PRICES. 

Men's  Nice  Lace  or  Congress  Shoes  98c.      Baby  Shoes  only  19c. 
If  you  want  a  Watch  or  Clock  we  have  them.       Good  Stem  Winding  Watch  §1.55 

Extra  Good  Eight-Day  Clock  with  Alarm   $2.95  worth  S6.00. 
Yard  Wide    Hemo  Carnet  lie    yd.      A    nice  line  of    CArpets    and    Rugs  at    Prices 

Below    anything  in  the    state.      Also    Full    Line    of  Tinware,    Graniteware. 

Hand-Saw  Files  '^y^c.      Key-hole  Saws    15c.      Two-foot  Rules    5c.      We  also 

carry   Millinery  and  Ribbons. 
Then  we  have  Men's  Hats  from  25c  up;    Men's  Leather  Gloves  from  25c  up. 


Call  and  Examine  our  Goods  and  Prices, 
Or  Write  for  Price-liist. 


PvIAIL     ORDERS      PROMLRTIvY      KILLED., 

54  SOUTH  MAIN  ST.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


KlliTTINO  FflGTORY. 

OUR  CELEBRATED 

Cast  Iron  Stockings  for  boys 

ARE  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Hosiery, 

nittens, 

Gloves, 

Leggings, 

Bicycle 

Goods, 
Yarns, etc, 

KNITTED  GARMENTS  $1.50  and  up, 

HIIIL  ORDERS  GIVEN  PROMPl  IlllENIION 


J.    E.   Sherlock, 


25  W     1st  South  Street 


"You're  lig-ht 
enough  when  I 
tackle  you,"  said 

the     little     can     of 

Saltair    Superior 
Baking  Powder 

to    the    big    barrel 
of  ilour. 


COPV«,&„-r     ,       .6 


IT  15  fi  l^EP{Y_ 


SIMPLE  MATTER 

To  keep  the  teeth  in  good  contlition,  after  they  have 
been  attended  to  by  us.  We  do  our  work  thor- 
oughly and  conscientiously.  We  make  your 
teeth  as  sound  as  mortal  hands  are  capable 
of  making  them.  We  often  make  them  stronger 
than  they  ever  were  before. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Keysor, 

162  Main    Street.   Rooms  200-201  Auerbach  BId'g. 
Salt    I..-ikf  Cit_v.     -    -     I'tfUi. 


KEEP  MONEY  AT  HOHE 

AND  USE  OUR  SOAPS. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,       JOHN  HENRY  SMITH.       J.  F   GRANT, 

President.  Vice-^rts.        Sec'ij  and  Treas. 

Gram  hm  GoinDanu, 


J.  F.  GRANT, 

MANAGER. 


DIRECTORS.  ..■:^,^'-:.,\,- 

lohnHenrySmith   ,  \.'/-n 

HebtrJ.Qrant,    '      .':-.  .        r,V 

J.  F  Grant,  ,., ,  ""  ■  ■'*'-'-<,#^.  . 
B.  F.  Grant,  '4^ ^s^JWTT^i;-.' 

W.  Keyting.        ■'--iirt-rvii-'* 

••-^=©E$<— ■ 


GParit's  Bee  Hi'^e  Liaundry  Soap, 
EleetPic  LiQundry  Soap, 

Five  Cent  Liaundfy  Soap, 
Pine  Tap  Soap, 

Pflde  of  Utah  Toilet  Soap, 

Cocoa  Bar  Castile  Soap, 

Pepfeot  Floating  Soap 

Commercial    Bar 

GRANT'S   BHE   HIVE  TOIUBT. 

Glycerine,    CUhite    Windsor,    Cocoanut    Oil. 

GRANT'S  SILVER  DUST  WASHING  PONDER. 

GRANT'S  SAL  SODA   WASHING  CRYSTAL. 


A  MINT  OF  GOOD  THINGS  ^  ^ 


FOR  YOU  AT   THE 

EQUITABLE  CO-OP  BUILDING 

Everything  in  the  line  DRY  GOODS,  GROCERIES,  BOOTS,  SHOES,  HATS, 
CAPS,  HARDWARE,  etc.     In  fact  all  you  need  in  your  daily  life. 

We  boy  for  CASH  ONLY  and  sell  for  cash  only,  consequently  can  offer  you 
better  g:oods  at   lower  prices  than  any  house  in  town.     Try  us. 

^*  «3*  «^ 

ROBERT     J.     DEIGHXOIN, 

Comer  Richards  and  1st  South  Streets. 

20  32 


KEEP  YOUR 


ON  THIS  SPACE 


ir  will  be  occuplecl  hv  ci  reiuitchk 


lousiness. 


ESXKBHSHBO      IS60. 

\  \  ais 

The  Old  Reliable  Music  House. 

GREAT  FALL 


IN 


PIANOS 


AND 


ORGANS. 


We  oflfer  our  new  and  latest  improved  KIM- 
BALL ORGANS  that  sell  at  $95  to  $160,  for  J66, 
$75.  $84,  I92,  fiooand  S112.  Terms  $10  to  $15 
cash  and  $5  per  month. 

High  Grade  Cabinet  Grand  Pianos  that  sell 
for  $450  to  $550  for  J250,  $275,  $300,  $350.  Terms 
$25  cash  and  fio  per  month. 

We  carr}'  everything  known  in  music.  We 
guarantee  all  g<.ods  and  defy  competition  in 
prices. 

45.  47  West  First  South  Street. 
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THE  PIONEERS  AND   OTHERS. 


What  They  Did  and  How  They  Did  It. 

XIV. THE       BEGINNING       OF       MINING       AND 

CO.MMERCIAL  REGULARITY. 

The  necessity  for  a  circulatinK  me- 
dium is  not  as  a  rule  very  much  in 
advance  of  a  supply  of  some  sort;  in 
the  case  of  the  Pioneers  the  supply  waF, 
with  the  exception  of 
the  brief  period  noted, 
always  less  than  the 
demand.  Here  was  a 
lesson  in  political  econ- 
omy with  the  important 
accessories  of  practice 
and  example  thrown  in. 
It  might  as  well  be 
where  it  is  not  already 
known  that  in  most 
civilized  countries  and 
this  one  in  particular 
are  two  parties,  not 
necessarily  organized 
on  such  lines,  one  of 
which  believes  in  a  restricted,  the  other 
an  inflated,  volume  of  money.  The 
former  resort  to  various  expedients 
for  keeping  the  amount  within  what 
they  are  pleased  to  term  normal  limits, 
the  latter  are  even  more  ingenious 
in  the  construction  and  promulgation 
of  doctrines  and  practices  looking  to 
expansion  of  the  currency.  At  this 
time  the  first   named   are  advocates  of  a 


ABRAHAM 


single  gold  standard  of  finance,  the 
latter,  being  subdivided,  hold  partly 
for  a  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver 
at  a  fixed  ratio  and  the  other  part  for 
the  issuance  of  sufficient  paper  by  the 
Government  to  maintain  the  netded 
volume  with  gold  and  silver  figuring  not 
as  the  beginning  or  ending  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  as  so  many  factors  in  the 
proposition.  Anyway, 
it  is  commonly  under- 
stood that  in  our  civ- 
ilized estate  we  must 
have  so  much  money 
as  the  bulk  of  traffic 
amounts  to  at  least,  or 
it  will  shrink  down  to 
the  proportions  of  the 
means  by  which  it  is 
carried  on.  To  make 
up  the  deficiency  in  that 
article  the  trading  sys- 
tem was  common  every- 
where. Taxes  were 
largely  paid  in  wheat 
which,  not  being  susceptible  ot  ready 
hantlling  by  the  Territorial  and  County 
treasurers,  had  to  be  represented 
otherwise  and  the  difficulties  thus 
encountered  often  caused  deficits,  un- 
balanced accounts  and  a  stato  of 
affairs  in  places  which,  to  look  upon 
superficially,  would  have  been  regarded 
as  criminal  antl  were  in  some  cases  so 
regarded  and   published   by  "our  friends 
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the  enemy."  Hard  as  it  was  then,  it  is 
not  recorded  that  any  man's  home  or 
any  widow's  cow  was  ever  sold  for 
taxes.  Those  who  were  responsible  for 
the  balancing  of  the  public  accounts 
came  as  near  to  it  as  they  could  with 
the  funds  on  hand,  and  (probably)  ex- 
plained the  difference  between  what  the 
footings  actually  were  and  what  they 
ought  to  be  by  a  few  words  in  the  broad 
column  to  the  extreme  right  of  the 
ledger  headed  "Remarks."  If  a  man  or 
woman  couldn't  pay,  the  rule  of  the  law 
that  no  one  is  required  to  perform  an 
impossibility  was  applied  and  what  the 
commonwealth  couldn't  get  it  did  with- 
out. We  long  since  outgrew  this  little 
peculiarit}'  of  a  community  whose 
ble^ided  misfortunes  had  made  more 
humane  and  forbearing  than  contact 
with  strict  business  principles  and  well 
established  rules  would  permit,  and 
there  is  now,  as  there  has  been  for 
many  years,  not  a  trace  of  the  old, 
incomplete  and  irregular,  but  neverthe- 
less unoppressive,  system   left. 

As  the  existence  of  trade  begets  the 
necessity  for  money,  so  does  this  in 
turn  demand  that  the  recognized  ma- 
terials out  of  which  it  is  made  be  pro- 
duced in  the  community  or  obtained 
elsewhere;  so  that  eventually,  the  indis- 
pensable agricultural  footing  being  estab- 
lished on  a  firm  basis,  the  people's 
attention  began,  little  by  little,  to  be 
turned  toward  mining  for  the  precious 
metals,  a  business  which  but  few  knew 
anything  of  at  all  and  those  few  not 
very  much.  The  first  attention  that 
was  given  to  the  extraction  and  treat- 
ment of  ores  in  a  systematic  way,  to 
quote  again  from  the  authority  referred 
to  in  the  last  chapter,  related  entirely 
to  those  which  are  indispensable  to 
mankind  in  his  civilized  estate — iron  and 
lead,  the  former  not  having  received   so 


mtich  attention.  As  far  back  as  )858  it 
became  known  that  there  were  great 
veins  and  deposiis  of  lead  near  the  then 
young  town  of  Mincrsville,  in  Beaver 
county;  also  that  Iron  county  abounded 
in  the  ore  from  which  it  derived  its 
name.  In  the  case  of  the  lead  deposits 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  work  them 
to  some  extent  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  settlers  in  that  and  some  other 
parts    of     the    Territory    supplied    with 
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bullets  foi  protection  against  Indians 
and  wild  beasts,  also  for  many  other 
things  of  daily  requirement.  Accord- 
ingly work  was  commenced  on  a  fissure 
which  yielded  handsomely  from  the 
beginning  and  has  since  contributed 
manv  thousand  of  dollars  in  gold,  silver 
and  lead  to  the  world's  wealth. 

This  production,  for  a  time  almost 
exclusively  lead,  was  quite  an  item 
otherwise  than  for  the  reason  stated,  for 
suppl}'  points  were  far  away  and  freights 
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exceedingly  high,  making  so  heavy  an 
article  as  lead  about  the  last  thing 
thought  of  in  the  composition  of  a 
wagon's  load,  and  with  the  MinersviUe 
output  the  people  soon  had  plenty  for 
all  reasonable  purposes.  As  depth  was 
gained  in  the  working  of  the  mine,  it 
was  noticeable  that  the  metal  became 
gradually  harder  and  without  any  of  the 
scientific  apparatus  in  vogue  with  which 
to  make  tests,  intuition  and  experience 
united  told  the  workers  that  the  cause 
of     the     increasing     hardness     was     the 
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presence  in  an  enlarging  percentage  of 
lead's  almost  invariable  associate,  silver. 
It  then  ceased  to  be  a  merchantable 
article  for  a  time,  for  two  reasons — it 
was  a  loss  of  money  to  sell  the  white 
metal  at  the  cost  of  the  blue,  and  there 
were  no  available  means  at  that  time  of 
separating  the  two.  Thus  it  was  that 
Utah  lead  in  the  early  sixties  ceased  to 
be  a  factor  of  commerce  in  the  Territory 
of  Utah,  but  it  was  the  foundation,  the 
beginning  of  that  industry  in  this  com- 
munity. 


The  foregoing  serves  the  useful  pur- 
poses of  correcting  many  erroneous 
records  and  corresponding  false  impres- 
sions which  are  extant  regarding  the 
actual  beginning  of  the  mining  industry 
in  this  State,  or  Territory  as  it  was. 
One  account  gives  the  credit  to  Little 
Cottonwood  canyon,  another  locating  it 
near  Stockton  as  the  work  of  Colonel 
Connor's  soldiers  in  1862.  Neither  of 
these  is  anywhere  near  correct,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  require  exact 
information  on  the  subject,  the  fore- 
going is  presented  as  the 
facts  in  the  case.  Not  only 
was  the  extraction  of  ores 
from  the  old  Rollins  lead 
mine,  as  it  was  called,  in 
1858,  the  first  mining  done 
in  Utah,  but  the  region  of 
country  in  which  it  is 
situated  became  the  first 
organized  mining  district 
in  the  Territory;  this  was 
accomplished  in  1861,  the 
-  name  Lincoln  being  given 
it,  which  name  was  also 
subsequently  given  to  the 
old  lead  mine,  this  of 
course  in  honor  of  the 
great  President  who  was 
murdered  a  few  years  later 
in  Washington. 
From  this  latter  date  on  to  the 
present  time,  the  mining  industry  has 
grown  and  expanded  in  Utah  until  it 
occupies  a  place  in  the  economy  of  the 
commonwealth  second  only  to  that  of 
agriculture.  What  it  would  be  if  the 
great  depression  of  tlie  past  few  years 
were  entirely  removed  can  only  be  sur- 
mised. Of  course  the  money  supply 
and  commercial  regularity  have  kept 
steady  pace  therewith.  It  all  goes  to 
show  what  can  be  accomplislud  witli  a 
projirr  disposition  of  the  forces  of  nature 
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when  developments  occur  in  natural 
order,  nothing  allowed  to  usurp  the 
place  of  anything  else  but  each  having 
a  place  of  its  own  and  occujiying  it. 
Thirty  years  ago  Utah  produced  none 
of  the  precious  metals,  while  the  State 
to  the  West  which  was  severed  from  us 
produced  little  else;  now  we  not  only 
rank  well  to  the  fore  in  that  respect  but 
have  greatly  increased  on  all  the  other 
industrial  lines,  while  Nevada,  depend- 
ing almost  exclusively  upon  her  mineral 
resources  and  having  nearly  exhausted 
them,  is  bankrupt  and  all  but  depopu- 
lated. She  lejoiced  at  getting  away 
from  the  "land  of  cows  and  carrots," 
and  now  one  of  our  small  counties  has 
as  much  wealth  as  the  whole  of  our 
neighbor  to  the  west.  There  is  some 
force  in  the  adage,  "He  laughs  best 
who  laughs  last,"  but  this  subject  is 
perhaps  a  little  too  serious  a  matter  for 
it  to  have  fitting  application  here. 

S.    A.    Kenner. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


THE    "mormons'       party     LOVALTV PREST. 

WOODRUFF    ON    NON-PARTISANSHIP. 

The  manner  in  which  the  proceedings 
of  the  Jubilee  passed  off,  and  the  good 
feeling  that  apparently  prevailed,  would 
lead  one  to  think  that  the  old  feelings 
of  distrust  and  suspicion,  which  have  in 
the  past  been  such  a  fruitful  source  of 
trouble  were  forever  buried.  President 
McKinley  and  his  Cabinet  were  invited 
to  attend  the  Jubilee.  All  classes  of 
citizens  joined  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  accept  the  invitation.  A  com- 
mittee of  three,  representing  the  citi- 
zens, was  selected  to  wait  upon  his 
Excellency.  President  McKinley  very 
graciously  informed  the  committee  that 
he  would   be  present  at  our  proceedings 


during  the  week  ending  July  24th,  if  his 
other  duties  would  permit.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  kept  this  promise,  had  Congress 
adjourned  in  time.  The  Jubilee  passed 
off  with  universal  good  feeling.  Every 
citizen  was  pleased  and  gratified  with 
the  celebration. 

Since  that  time  the  condition  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  in  its  municipal  capacity, 
has  been  brought  forcilily  to  the  atten- 
tion of  leading  citizens.  The  city 
finances  are  in  a  very  bad  condition. 
The  prospect  ahead  is  a  very  gloomy 
one,  unless  a  thorough  reform  is  made. 
Every  property-holder  feels  heavily 
burdened  with  taxation.  Steps  have 
been  taken  to  form  a  non-partisan 
organization,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
business  men  regardless  of  parties  to  the 
municipal  offices.  It  has  been  looked 
upon  as  very  proper  to  divorce  the 
management  of  the  city  and  its  affairs 
from  politics,  and  to  elect  to  offices 
citizens  who  would  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  corporation  in  a  business  manner, 
reduce  expenses,  lessen  taxation,  and 
make  such  reforms  as  will  check  the 
evils  which,  it  is  felt,  have  crept  into 
the  government  of  the  city.  Both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  have 
arrayed  themselves  against  this  plan. 
They  are  using  every  means  in  their 
power  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  move- 
ment. Almost  every  sort  of  argument  is 
being  used  to  prejudice  the  people 
against  the  non-partisan  ticket.  Know- 
ing the  effect  of  ridicule  on  many  minds, 
the  opponents  of  this  plan  are  employ- 
ing this  with  great  freedom;  if  the  non- 
partisan movement  can  only  be  made 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  the 
politicians  will  think  they  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

On  the  last  day  of  Conference,  just 
before     its     close,       President      Wilford 
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Woodruff  took  the  liberty  of  giving 
some  words  of  counsel  to  the  people 
assembled.  Every  fair,  thinking  man, 
not  a  politician,  who  heard  him  was 
pleased  at  the  counsel  which  he  gave. 
It  was  advice  that  no  one  ought  to  object 
to.  He  counseled  the  people  to  get  to- 
gether and  elect  good  men  to  office.  He 
had  not  the  least  idea  of  saying  any- 
thing that  would  lead  the  people  to  for- 
sake their  political  parties.  His  mind 
was  full  of  the  idea  that  the  non-partisan 
movement  in  city  government  was  a 
proper  one,  and  that  as  a  citizen  and  tax- 
payer he  felt  that  it  should  be  sustained. 
No  one  who  knows  him  can  dispute  that 
e%ery  thought  of  his  heart  is  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people — all  the  people  of  the 
commonwealth  he  has  done  so  much  to 
establish.  But  what  he  said  furnished 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  those  who 
are  not  in  favor  of  the  non-partisan  idea 
to  attack  the  "Mormon"  people  and  to 
distort  that  which  President  Woodruff 
said  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  was  counseling  the  Latter-day 
Saints  to  band  togetlier  and  disregard 
party  lines.  The  whole  city  was  stirred 
to  its  centre.  One  foolish  fellow  tried 
to  get  out  the  old  Liberal  drum  corps, 
with  the  intention  of  reviving  the  Liberal 
party. 

I  allude' to  this  episode  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the 
JuvENiLK  Instructor  how  ready  a  cer- 
tain class  among  us  are  to  revive  the 
old  spirit  and  the  old  methods  which  so 
unhappily  prevailed  for  many  years  in 
the  Territory  of  Utah.  Whenever  tliis 
class  of  people  think  they  can  gain  some 
end  which  they  liavc  in  view  they  can 
raise  a  great  row  upon  a  very  slight  cause. 
And  when  a  good  cause  for  doing  so  is 
wanting,  it  gives  them  no  trouble  to 
manufacture  one.  They  seized  Presi- 
dent   Woodruff's    remarks    because    they 


wanted  some  pretext  to  attack  the  non- 
partisan movement  and  to  revive  the 
old  suspicions,  distrust  and  hatreds. 
Their  conduct  in  this  matter  has  been 
utterly    contemptible. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  and  can  easily 
be  proved,  that  in  past  jelections  the 
"Mormon"  people  have  stood  by  their 
party  better  than  the  non-Mormon 
people  have.  In  precincts  where  the 
strength  of  the  two  classes  has  been 
known,  and  there  have  been  non-Mor- 
mons and  "Mormons'  on  the  same 
ticket,  the  non-Mormons  have  run  ahead 
of  the  "Mormons."  This  proves  that 
either  the  non-Mormons  have  voted  for 
non-Mormons  outside  of  their  party 
lines,  or  that  the  "Mormons"  have 
voted  against  their  own  co-religionists 
and  in  favor  of  the  non-Mormons — 
which  latter  action  will  be  generally 
regarded  as  extremely  unlikely.  I  recall 
numerous  cases  where  "Mormons"  of 
prominence  have  been  defeated  by  non- 
Mormons  on  the  opposing  political 
ticket  in  communities  where  the  Mor- 
mons were  heavily  in  the  majority.  The 
position  of  candidates  in  the  Church  has 
been,  in  every  instance  I  know  of, 
wholly  ignored  in  the  loyalty  and  stead- 
fastness with  which  party  nominees  have 
been  supported  by  "Mormon"  voters. 
Election  returns  from  every  part  of 
Utah  since  the  division  on  party  lines 
might  be  abundantly  quoted  to  sustain 
the  statement  here  made.  What  is 
known  as  the  "scratching"  of  tickets, 
that  is,  the  changing  of  names  by  the 
voters  on  the  ballots  offered  them  at  the 
polls,  is  a  practice  to  which  the  "Mor- 
mon "  people  have  not  been  addicted. 
They  have  stooil  lirml)-,  it  may  even  be 
said  stubbornly,  by  the  jiarty  candidates 
and  principles.  This  fact  is  kiiov.-n  to 
every  one  who  lias  examined  tlie  election 
returns.       It    is    comnuntcil    upon    I'ven 
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more  by  non-Mormons  than  by  people 
of  our  own  faith.  Tliere  has  been  no 
question  in  their  minds  as  to  the  fidelity 
of  such  voters — the  absolute  certainty 
with  which  their  votes  could  be  de- 
pended upon  for  the  entire  ticket  of  the 
party  with  which  they  were  allied. 
Leading  non-Mormons  have  frequently 
remarked  in  my  hearing  that  there  coidd 
be  no  truthful  criticism  of  the  "Mor- 
mons" on  the  score  of  fealty  to  party— 
they  had  been  far  more  true  to  their 
party's  candidates  than  had  those  who 
wanted  to  criticise  them  because  of  idle 
rumors,  fears  or  suspicions.  I  repeat,  it 
has  been  proved  time  and  time  again, 
since  the  division  on  party  lines,  that 
the  "Mormons"  have  been  very  tena- 
cious in  clinging  to  their  patties.  In 
fact,  I  have  thought  that  many  of  them 
have  been  carried  awaj'  by  too  great  a 
zeal  for  party;  an  infatuation  has 
seemed  to  seize  a  great  many,  and  they 
have  yielded  to  a  spirit  of  contention 
and  strife  that  lias  been  painful  to  wit- 
ness. 

While  men  hold  to  such  feelings  as 
have  been  manifested  during  the  few 
days  succeeding  Conference,  we  are 
always  liable  to  have  disturbed  condi- 
tions. The  "Mormon"  people  have 
shown  confidence  in  the  politicians  of 
their  parties.  Even  when  they  have 
been  treated  in  objectionable  ways,  they 
have  not  resented  it.  But  the  ebullition 
of  feeling  that  has  been  witnessed  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days  clearly  proves  that 
there  is  not  that  confidence  shown  in 
them  and  their  fairness  that  their  past 
political  action  has  deserved. 

The  Editor. 


M.^NY  men  claim  to  be  firm  in  their 
principles  when  really  they  are  only 
obstinate  in  their  prejudices. 


AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  A   BEAR  OR 
REAL  DANGER. 

Dkar  Children. — When  I  was  a  child 
about  eight  years  of  age,  my  parents 
moved  from  Ogden,  Utah,  to  Idaho, 
where  an  aunt  of  mine  lived.  My  aunt's 
husband  had  a  half-tame  bear,  which 
he  kept  tied  by  a  chain  to  a  post.  I 
say  half-tame,  because  it  was  not  quite 
so  wild  as  those  which  have  run  at  large 
all  their  lives  in  our  mountain  fast- 
nesses. There  were  but  two  persons 
who  could  enter  its  ring  with  any  degree 
of  safety.  These  were  my  uncle,  and 
my  cousin,  a  young  lady.  No  one  else 
ever  ventured  within  reach  of  Mr.  Bear's 
paws,  for  fear  he  might  wish  to  embrace 
them  too  warmly.  Once  a  little  dog 
happened  to  enter  the  ring  and  before 
he  could  make  his  escape,  the  bear  had 
seized  him  and  broken  his  back.  A 
coyote  also  shared  the  same  fate,  so  that 
we  children,  or  indeed  anyone,  knew  full 
well  the  danger  of  going  too  near 
Bruin. 

At  one  side  of  his  ring  and  not  far 
from  the  post  to  which  he  was  tied,  the 
bear  had  dug  a  hole  for  himself.  It 
was  quite  a  large,  deep  one,  and  when 
he  retired  within  it  nothing  could  be 
seen  of  him  excepting  the  portion  of  his 
chain  which  reached  from  the  pole  to 
the  opening  in  the  ground.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  going  into  this  hole  during 
the  day  and  remaining  there  for  some 
little  time.  It  was  supposed  he  did 
this  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  nap, 
however,  as  no  one  ever  ventured  to  call 
on  him  in  his  seclusion,  no  one  ever 
learned  just  what  occupied  him  while 
he  was  thus  stowed   away. 

Being  somewhat  of  a  daring  disposi- 
tion, one  day  while  Bruin  was  sup- 
posedly taking  his  afternoon  nap,  I 
thought  it  would  be  grand  to  be  able  to 
boast  of  having   been    in   his    ring.      Ac- 
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cordingly  I  crossed  the  mark  which  had 
been  worn  by  his  constant  travels  round 
and  round  at  the  end  of  his  chain, 
thinking  to  make  a  short  cut  across  one 
side  of  the  space  thus  enclosed.  But, 
childlike,  I  had  not  counted  the  cost  of 
my  daring  undertaking.  Asleep  or 
awake,  the  bear  heard  or  smelled  mj' 
presence,  and  before  the  space  was  half 
crossed  he  was  out  of  his  cave  and  after 
me.  Try  to  imagine  yourselves  within 
reach  of  a  blood-thirsty,  almost  entirely 
wild  bear,  with  only  three  feet  between 
his  terrible  jaws  and  you.  Dear  reader, 
if  5'ou  can  imagine  yourself  in  such  a 
plight  }ou  can  understand  how  a  child 
of  eight  years  felt  and  how  she  ran. 

Of  course  I  reached  the  outside  of  the 
ring  in  safety,  or  you  would  not  be  read- 
ing this  story.  No  one  knew  of  the  e.\- 
perience,  until  1  told  it  myself,  for  no 
one  had  seen  me  enter  the  ring. 

Now,  the  object  of  relating  this  true 
incident  is  to  impre.ss  upon  my  young 
readers  the  necessity  of  staying  out  of 
danger.  As  in  the  case  of  this  bear,  sin 
cannot  harm  you  if  you  go  not  in  his 
way.  There  is  something  alluring  in  his 
charmed  circle,  which  if  we  permit,  will 
draw  you  and  me  toward  it.  We  may 
think  it  will  be  grand  to  do  so  and  so, 
and  will  comfort  our.<!elves  with  the 
assurance  that  Satan  is  out  of  sight  and 
therefore  cannot  see  us  entering  .  upon 
his  giounds  But  just  so  sure  as  we 
trespass  upon  his  premises,  he  will 
come  out  of  his  hiding  place  and  be 
after  us.  Should  we  perchance,  be 
quick  enough  to  escape  his  clutches  he 
will  leave  a  mark  upon  our  memory 
which  time  cannot  erase.  Too  often 
those  who  enter  upon  his  land,  are 
overtaken  and  crushed  by  this  cruel 
monster. 

Watch  well,  therefore,  thyself  that 
thou    enterest    not    within    the    enemy's 


reach,   for  on   the    outside  of  that  circle 
he  cannot  come. 

The  bear  had  he  caught  me,  would 
have  destroyed  my  body,  through  the 
fault  of  none  but  mine;  but  Satan, 
should  he  catch  you,  will  destroy  the 
soul,  and  were  you  ever  to  escape  from 
his  bondage,  the  marks  of  his  cruel 
hands  vvill  remain,  which  the  healing 
balm  of  eternity  cannot  erase. 

Bertlia  Hayes. 


HOW  DYNAMITE  IS  HADE. 


A  Visit  to  the  Largest  Manufactory  of  Its 
Kind  in  the  World. 

The  principal  article  in  McClure's 
Magazine  for  August  is  Mr.  H.  J.  W. 
Dam's  description  of  the  great  dynamite 
factory  at  Ardeer,  in  Scotland,  which  he 
styles  not  only  the  largest  of  its  kind, 
but  also  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
places  in  the  world.  Nitro-glycerine  was 
discovered,  it  appears,  by  an  Italian,  So- 
brero,  in  184(;.  In  18'i7  the  late  Alfred 
Noble  conceived  the  idea  of  mixing  the 
dangerous  oil  vvith  kieselguhr,  a  silicious 
earth  composed  of  the  skeletons  of 
mosses  and  diatoms,  found  as  a  slaty 
black  peat  in  Scotland,  Germany  and 
Italy.  So  compound  nitro-glycerine  be- 
comes the  much  safer  dynamite.  Cot- 
ton waste  from  Lancashire  mills,  mixed 
with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  becomes 
nitro-cotton,  which,  combined  with  ni- 
tro-glycerine in  parts  of  7  to  !I3  becomes 
blasting  gelatine,  a  x^ellow  tough  elastic 
paste.  40  per  cent,  nitro-cotton  and 
00  per  cent,  nitroglj'ccrine  form  cordite. 
60  per  cent  nitro-cotton  and  40  per  cent, 
nitro-glycerine  form  ballistite.  This 
last,  which  conies  out  like  thin  clastic 
sheets  of  silk)'  horn,  is  rapitUy  displacing 
all  other  smokeless  powders,  being  per- 
fectly smokeless  and    unaflrctcd  by    heat 
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or  damp.  It  can  be  fired  while  soaked 
in  water.  All  tliese  explosives  are  manu- 
ufactured  at  Ardcer,  a  desolate  stretch 
of  sand  dunes  on  the  sea  coast,  chosen 
by  Mr.  Noble  in  1871. 

The  processes  are  summaril}'  and  hu- 
morously described  at  the  outset  thus: 
"  Nitro-glycerine,  a  teaspoonful  of  which 
would  blow  you  to  fragments,  surrounds 
you  in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  gal- 
lons. It  is  making  itself  in  huge  tanks, 
gurgling  merrily  along  open  leaden  gut- 
ters, falling  ten  feet  in  brown  water-falls, 
so  to  speak,  into  tanks  of  soda  solution, 
and  bubbling  so  furiously  in  other  cyl- 
inders, through  the  in-rush  of  cold  air 
from  below,  that  it  seems  to  be  boiling. 
It  is  being  drawn  off  from  large  porce- 
lain taps  like  ale,  poured  into  boxes  and 
rattled  along  tramways.  In  the  form  of 
dynamite,  it  is  being  rubbed  with  great 
force  through  brass  sieves,  jammed  into 
cartridges,  and  flung  into  boxes;  and  in 
the  form  of  blasting  gelatine,  it  is  being 
torn  by  metal  rods,  forced  through  saus- 
age machines, and  cut, wrapped, and  tossed 
into  hoppers — all  these  processes  pro- 
ceeding as  rapidly  as  if  it  were  ordinary 
olive-oil  instead  of  the  deadliest  explosive 
known  to  man. 

"All  around  you  are  big  cotton  mills 
and  storehouses  as  full  of  fleecy,  white 
cotton  as  ordinary  cotton  mills  and  store- 
houses, but  every  pinch  of  the  cotton, 
still  white  and  ffsecy.has  been  nitrated  into 
gun-cotton,  and  would  suffice, if  exploded, 
to  cut  you  off  in  the  beauty  of  your  youth. 
Death,  instantaneous  and  pulverising, 
encircles  you,  in  fact  by  the  ton;  but  the 
man  and  the  thermometer  surround  you 
also.  The  man's  eyes  never  leave  the 
instrument.  Both  are  chosen  for  their 
perfect  reliability;  and  endless  precau- 
tions, innumerable  rules,  and  the  strict- 
discipline  maintain  Ardeer  in  a  state  of 
busy  and  peaceful  security." 


On  entering  the  "danger  area"  every 
one  is  searched,  and  all  metallic  objects 
such  as  watch,  money,  penknife,  scarf- 
pin,  keys,  are  removed.  The  girls  are 
searched  thrice  a  day  by  the  matrons, 
and  are  never  allowed  to  wear  pins, 
hairpins,  shoe-buttons,  or  metal  shoe- 
pe!|s.  A  strange  device  is  the  putting 
the  persons  employed  in  the  different 
processes  in  distinctive  colors;  the  nitro- 
glycerine house  man  being  in  red,  the 
carriers  in  dark  blue,  and  so  on.  The 
importance  of  watching  the  tliermometer, 
which  rises  out  of  a  vat  where  nitric  acid 
and  glycerine  are  being  mixed,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  when  the  mixture  reaches 
above  20  degree  Centigrade  an  explosion 
is  probable.  The  paradox  of  the  busi- 
ness is  that: 

"Despite  the  manufacture  by  the  ton 
of  ail  these  deadly  explosives.  Ardeer 
is  one  of  the  safest  factories  that  you 
could  possibly  be  in.  In  the  whole 
period  of  its  existance,  about  twenty- 
five  years,  the  entire  loss  of  life  by  ac- 
cidents, including  the  sad  occurrence  of 
February  24,  has  been  only  twenty-one. 
This  compared  with  the  number  of  people 
employed,  is  lower  than  the  death-rate  in 
any  cotton-mill,  woollen-mill,  foundry, 
boiler-shop,  shipyard  or  other  large 
manufactory.  The  main  cause  of  this 
excellent  showing  is  the  admirable  char- 
acter of  the  discipline  imposed  and  the 
firm  and  careful  system  of  management. 
But  the  rigid,  intelligent,  and  systematic 
way  in  which  explosive  factories  are 
guarded  by  government  regulations  and 
government  inspector  undoubtedlj'  also 
pla>s  a  large  part  in   this  result. 


Talents  are  usually  shown  m  pre- 
ferences more  or  less  strong,  and  upon 
their  wise  and  patient  cultivation 
depends  the  realization  of  our  ideal. 
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SUICIDES THEIR    CAUSE. 

Remarks  are  often  made  about  the 
frequency  of  suicides  in  these  days.  It 
is  only  last  week  that  it  was  announced 
that  there  had  been  seventeen  deaths  by 
suicide  the  previous  week  in  Chicago! 
One  can  scarcely  take  up  a  paper  with- 
out noticing  that  there  has  been  one  or 
more  suicides  and  kindred  crimes  of  the 
most  dreadful  nature.  Men  kill  their 
wives  and  their  children,  and  then  take 
their  own  lives.  Women  also  take  the 
lives  of  others,  and  then  kill  themselves. 
The  question  is  often  asked.  What  is 
the  cause  of  all  this?  Some  persons  say 
that  there  are  no  more  crimes  now  than 
there  have  always  been,  but  that  we 
hear  of  these  things  more  now  because 
of  the  telegraphic  facilities  we  have. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  do  hear  of 
crimes  committed  in  different  parts  by 
means  of  the  telegraph;  but  it  is  well 
known  to  those  who  are  of  any  age  that 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  of 
crime.  When  a  suicide  was  committed 
years  ago,  it  shocked  the  whole  com- 
munity where  it  happened.  People 
were  horrified  at  the  thought  of  a  person 
taking  his  own  life.  Now  it  has  become 
such  an  everyday  occurrence  that  it 
creates  no  teeling,  only  one  of  interest 
to  know  how  it  was  done. 

There  must  be  reasons  for  this 
recklessness  in  regard  to  human  life. 
In  our  ojiinion  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
is  found  in  the  unbelief  that  is 
spreading  concerning   the  future  life  and 


the  existence  of  God.  Scientific  men 
and  philosophers,  and  in  many  instances 
ministers  of  religion,  by  their  teachings 
have  unsettled  the  faith  of  thousands  of 
people.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  has 
doubtless  contributed  very  much  to  this 
condition  of  feeling.  If  people  can  be 
persuaded  to  believe  that  they  have 
grown  to  their  present  perfection  from 
some  low  order  of  creation,  it  destroys 
faith  in  man's  spiritual  e.xistence, 
because  if  man  has  a  spirit,  where  did 
it  come  from?  Is  it  the  outgrowth  of 
millions  of  years  of  evolution  or  not? 

True  religion  teaches  us  that  man  is 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  that 
man's  tabernacle  is  in  the  image  of  his 
spirit.  Destroy  this  faith  and  what 
then?  Men  are  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  animals.  If  there  is  no  future  for 
man,  in  heaven  or  in  hell,  if  there  is  no 
Supreme  Being,  what  is  there  to  prevent 
men  and  women,  when  they  become 
tired  of  existence,  when  thej'  are  in- 
volved in  serious  trouble  and  surrounded 
by  hard  circumstances,  from  taking  their 
lives?  Why  should  they  remain  in  a 
condition  that  they  feel  is  unbearable? 
There  is  nothing  to  live  for,  in  their 
minds,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  stop  living.  Is  not  this  the 
reason  for  so  many  suicides?  Instead 
of  looking  upon  this  life  as  a  state  of 
probation,  a  condition  of  existence  in 
which  we  are  placed  to  be  tried  and 
tested,  they  take  the  view,  when  all 
faith  is  destroyed  in  God  and  in  the 
future,  that  the  sooner  they  get  out  of 
the  world  the  better  it  will  be  for 
them. 

Of  all  people  in  t.hc  world  the  Latter- 
da}'  Saints  should  be  thi'  most  thankful 
for  the  revelations  wiiich  the  Lord  has 
given  them,  bj-  means  of  which  they 
know  their  origin,  they  know  tlu'  future, 
and  the}'  know  the  purpose  the   Lord  lias 
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had  in  view  in  sending  them  htte,  and 
the  reasons  there  are  for  them  to  labor 
patiently,  in  the  midst  of  the  difficulties 
that  surround  them,  and  strive  valiantly 
to  do  their  part,  putting  their  trust  in 
the   Lord   for    His    aid    and    deliverance. 


The  Spirit  of  God  has  moved  upon 
men  of  many  races  to  search  for  the 
truth  and  to  acknowledge  liow  little  they 
knew  about  it.  We  have  met  with  very 
many  such  in  the  iands  of  Christendom. 
Tfie  father  of  the  writer,  before  hearing 
the  Gospel  preached  by  the  Elders  of 
this  Church,  told  a  sister  of  his  who 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  President 
John  Taylor,  in  reply  to  her  entreaties 
for  him  to  become  a  Methodist,  that  he 
could  not  believe  that  doctrine,  because 
it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  scrip- 
ture. Said  he.  "  I  can  prove  to  you  from 
the  Bible  that  it  is  not  scriptural;  but 
why  should  I  do  this?  You  are  happy 
in  that  belief,  I  cannot  give  you  any- 
thing better,  and  therefore  I  ought  not 
to  unsettle  your  mind.  But  I  cannot 
believe  that  doctrine."  And  this  has 
been  the  case  with  hundreds  and  thous- 
ands of  people  who  afterwards  received 
the  Gospel  when  it  was  preached  by  the 
Elders. 

Before  the  announcement  by  Mo- 
hammed that  he  was  a  prophet,  there 
were  man}'  thoughtful  minds  in  Arabia 
who  had  their  views  about  religion  and 
truth.  One  of  these  was  a  very  striking 
and  touching  figure  by  the  name  of 
Zaid,  son  of  Amr.  whom  the  world  has 
styled  the  John  the  Baptist  of  Islamism. 
Zaid  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
sanctuary  which  the  Arabians  claimed 
that  Abraham  himself  had  built,  and 
which  today  annually  attracts  hosts  of 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  known  as  the  Caaba.      With   his  back- 


resting  against  this  building,  Zaid  re- 
proached the  Arabians  for  tlie  idolatry 
with  which  they  had  defiled  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  then  cried  out,  "O  Allah, 
[meaning,  O  God,]  if  I  but  knew  what 
form  of  worship  was  most  pleasing  to 
Thee,  1  should  adopt  it;  liut  I  know  it 
not."  A  shining  e,\ample  is  this  of  the 
cry  of  an  honest  soul  desirous  to  know 
the  truth  and  willing  to  obey  it.  In 
those  days  of  idolatry  there  were  men, 
honest  and  sincere,  who  desired  the 
truth,  and  even  the  partial  truths  that 
Mohammed  revealed  the)-  gladly  em- 
braced. 

It  is  an  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Mohammed  that,  after  receiv- 
ing what  he  claimed  were  revelations, 
he  felt  as  if  a  book  had  been  written 
upon  his  heart.  Frightened,  and  be- 
lieving himself  possessed  of  evil  spirits, 
he  confided  his  feelinngs  to  his  wife, 
Khadija,  a  woman,  though  fifteen  j'ears 
his  senior,  whom  he  loved  exceedingly. 
She  was  the  first  to  assure  the  prophet 
as  well  as  to  believe  in  his  word.  "God 
is  my  support,"  she  said  to  him:  "He 
will  not  suffer  thee  to  be  a  seer  in  whom 
none  will  have  confidence.  Thou  always 
speakest  the  truth.  Thou  art  never 
wanting  in  thy  word.  Our  kinsmen 
know  thee  as  well  as  I.  He  who  holds 
the  life  of  Khadija  between  his  hands  is 
m3'  witness  that  thou  shaft  be  the 
prophei  of  this  nation.  Assure  thyself, 
and  banish  trouble  from  thy  mind." 
This  was  a  great  comfort  and  strength 
to  ]Mohammed,  and  the  Mohammedans 
revere  her  memory  and  call  her  "The 
Great."  It  is  said  that  Mohammed 
himself  ranked  Khadija  among  the  four 
perfect  women.  The  three  others  were 
the  Virgin  Mar}',  the  converted  woman 
of  Pharaoh  who  persecuted  Israel,  and 
Fatima,  the  only  daughter  of  Mo- 
hamir.ed  and  the  wife  of  Ali. 
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A  question  is  asked  whether  it  would 
be  right  for  those  who  are  called  upon 
to  administer  the  sacrament  to  partake 
ot  it  first,  before  passing  it  to  the  con- 
gregation. 

This  is  not  generally  done.  It  is 
after  all  have  partaken  that  those  who 
administer  the  sacrament  partake  of  the 
bread  and  drink  of  the  cup  themselves. 
There  is  nothing  wrong,  however,  about 
their  partaking  of  it  first;  but  it  is  not 
the  general  practice  in  the  Church  to 
do  so. 


others,    the    name    of    the    Deity    should 
not  be  used  at  all. 


We  are  asked  if  a  dramatic  company, 
playing  in  one  of  our  meeting  houses, 
should  perform  a  play  which  requires 
the  actors  to  raise  their  hands  towards 
heaven  and  swear  by  the  gods,  etc.  Our 
correspondent  says  that  it  was  the 
Grecian  gods  who  were  referred  to  in 
the  play.  He  asks  whether  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  keep  such  perform- 
ances out  of  our  meeting  houses. 

Such  performances  are  certainly  not 
adapted  for  meeting  houses.  Performed 
anywhere,  they  are  likely  to  make  too 
familiar  the  use  of  the  name  of  Deity. 
Ther'i  is  a  sacredness  about  the  name  of 
our  Father  in  heaven  which  ought  to  be 
maintained.  Children  should  be  taught 
never  to  use  that  name  lightly.  We 
have  an  example  in  the  case  of  the 
Melchisedek  priesthood.  Before  the 
days  of  Melchisedek,  the  priesthood  now 
known  by  his  name  was  called  the  "holy 
priesthood  after  the  order  of  the  Son  of 
God;  but  out  of  respect  or  reverence  to 
the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to 
avoid  the  too  frefjuent  repetition  of  His 
name,  they  (the  Church)  in  ancient  days 
called  that  priesthood  after  Melchisedek, 
or  the  Melcliisedek  priesthood.  This 
should  be  remembered  by  us;  and  in 
joking,  or  in   relating   language   used   by 


A  correspondent  asks  the  question, 
What  course  should  she  pursue  when 
the  name  of  a  sister  is  presented  to  be 
voted  for  as  president  of  an  association 
who,  she  knows,  makes  slighting  re- 
marks about  the  President  of  the  Stake 
and  her  Bishop,  and  who,  she  knows 
also,  is  not  in  harmony  with  either  one? 

Our  correspondent  seems  to  be  per- 
plexed as  to  what  course  she  should 
take.  She  shrinks  from  the  thought  of 
arising  in  the  rr.eeting  and  stating  her 
reasons  for  not  voting,  and  yet  she  feels 
that  in  her  conscience  she  cannot  sus- 
tain this  sister. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  sister 
should  tell  her  husband,  or  some  friend, 
what  her  scruples  are,  and  let  this 
friend  communicate  them  either  to  the 
Bishop  or  to  the  President  of  the  Stake, 
that  they  may  know  what  objections  she 
has,  and  if  they  are  objections  that  are 
well  taken  they  should  not  present  such 
a  person  for  the  vote  of  the  people.  It 
would  not  be  wise,  speaking  generally, 
for  a  person  to  arise  in  the  meeting  and 
explain  the  reasons  for  voting  against 
another,  without  in  the  first  place  taking 
a  course  to  make  these  explanations  in 
private  to  the  officers  in  charge.  This 
can  easily  be  done  through  the  medium 
of  a  teacher,  or  some  other  prudent 
person,  who  will  be  able  to  weigh  the 
character  of  the  objections  which  are 
entertained.  This  would  prevent  the 
one  who  has  objections  from  biing 
placed  in  an  embarrassing  and  awkward 
position. 


Thk  worst  fatigue  is  that  which  comes 
without  exercise. 
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A  DAUOHTEROF  THE  NORTH. 

Qoodbye. 
XVI. 

(rONCLUDKIi   FROM    I'AUK  CM.) 

Next  morning  the  sun  came  into  a 
cloudless  sky.  The  wind  was  still,  but 
the  sea  rolled  in  lon{i,  glassy  billows. 
The  Skarpen  fishers  came  sailing  home- 
ward with  boats  laden  with  fish,  and 
saw  the  steamer  still  fast  between  the 
rocks  on  the  headland. 

The  rescued  and  the  rescuers  passed 
the  night  at  the  fisherman's  hut.  The 
old  fisherman  and  his  wife  made  them 
welcome,  and  gave  up  their  best  bed  tor 
the  seemingly  dying  girl.  All  that  lov- 
ing hands  could  do  was  done  in  her 
behalf.  Halvor  and  Maren  were  con- 
tinually by  her  side.  Two  men  were 
dispatched  to  the  village  to  inform  the 
folks  on  their  arrival  in  the  morning, 
and  if  possible  to  secure  medical  aid. 
The  doctor  came  about  midnight  and 
did  what  was  in  his  power,  which  was 
very  little.  He  said  that  Atelie,  besides 
getting  chilled  through  and  completely 
exhausted  by  over-exertion,  had  suffered 
internal  injury  by  her  fall  and  hanging 
on  the  rope.  A  number  of  times  during 
the  night  Atelie  opened  her  eyes  and 
seemed  to  be  conscious  of  her  surround- 
ings, but  most  of  the  time  she  lay  in  a 
stupor.  Towards  morning  when  Maren 
had  fallen  into  a  doze  and  fialvor  was 
alone  with  her,  she  awoke  with  a  cry 
and  looked  around  the  room.  Halvor 
was  by  her  side  in  an   instant. 

"Is  it  you  Halvor?"   she  asked. 

"Yes,  darling." 

"Hush,   you    must    not    talk  that  way. 

I  am  not  your  darling." 

"There,  say  no  more,"  and  he  kissed 
her  on  the  forehead.  "How  do  you 
feel?" 

"I  am  better — How  glad  I  am  that 
you  are  safe. " 


"You  saved  me,  Atelie.  I  will  never 
leave  you  more. " 

She  understood  perfectly,  and  a  faint 
sweet  smile  was  on  her  lips  as  she  said: 
"Yes;  I  knew  I  would  save  you,  Halvor. 
I  am  so  glad,  and  so  tired.  I  must 
sleep  now. " 

In  the  morning  Atelie's  folks  came  to 
see  her.  They  listened  with  wonder  to 
the  sailor's  account  of  the  shipwreck 
and  the  rescue;  but  Atelie  was  too  sick 
to  be  moved.  Halvor  introduced  him- 
self to  them.  The  strangeness  of  it 
made  them  doubt  his  story,  but  when 
they  saw  his  devotion  to  her  they  were 
assured.  Whatever  money  could  bring, 
was  at  their  service  for  Atelie's  use. 
That  day,  Atelie  was  not  much  better. 
The  local  doctor  said  but  little.  It  was 
evidently  a  serious  case. 

During  the  day,  Halvor  tried  to  think 
what  to  do.  He  must  not  lose  Atelie, 
now  doubly  dear  to  him,  if  any  power 
on  earth  could  save  her.  Power  on 
earth?  No  earthly  power  saves;  salva- 
tion comes  from  God,  and  Atelie  was  a 
religious  woman.  Then  it  flashed  sud- 
denly upon  him  what  he  had  heard  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  doctrines.  Atelie 
had  told  him  the  same  thing,  and  that 
was  that  the  same  gifts  and  healings 
that  were  in  the  Church  at  the  time  of 
Christ  were  exercised  by  this  same 
people,  to  which  Atelie  belonged.  The 
laying  on  of  hands  for  the  healing  of 
the  sick    was    taught    by    the    Mormons. 

He  would  send  for   Larsen. 

Instantly  he  wrote  out  a  telegram  and 
sent  a  man  with  it  to  the  village.  He 
also  sent  one  to  his  mother  telling  her 
of  his  safety. 

In  an  hour  the  man  was  back  with  an 
answer.  Larsen  had  left  immediately 
by  steamer,  and  he  would  be  there  early 
next  morning. 

That    evening    Atelie    felt    better    and 
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Halvor  told  her  what  he  had  done  in 
sending  for  Larsen.  "Thank  you,"  she 
said  as  she  placed  her  hands  in 
Halvor's. 

Next  morning  Larsen  came.  There 
was  excitement  at  Rockj'  Headland,  as  a 
crew  and  some  steamers  were  tr3'ing  to 
get  the  disabled  steamer  off  the  rocks. 
The  mail  brought  the  papers  from  Chris- 
tiania,  which  contained  an  account  of 
the  wreck  and  the  heroic  rescue.  The 
King  was  at  Christiania  and  was  to  send 
gold  medals  to  Atelie  and   Maren. 

"He  don't  know  that  I'm  a  Mormon," 
said  Atelie  to  Halvor  and  Larsen. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  few  present, 
Halvor  suggested  that  Elder  larsen 
administer  to  Atelie,  to  which  she 
assented.  Atelie's  aunt,  Maren,  and  the 
fisherman's  wife  were  present  and  to 
those  Elder  Larsen  talked  for  some 
time,  explaining  the  ordinance  which 
he  was  about  to  perform.  They  had 
heard  Atelie  talk  like  that  before,  so  it 
was  not  so  strange  to  them. 

Taking  a  small  bottle  of  oil  from  his 
pocket,  the  Elder  anointed  Atelie's  head 
with  it  and  pra}  ed  and  blessed  as  he 
did  so.  The  small  group  which  stood 
around  the  bed  watched  the  proceedings 
with  absorbing  interest.  When  the 
Elder  said  Amen,  Atelie  answered,  and 
so  did  Halvor,  but  not  aloud;  so  it  also 
echoed  down  deep  into  each  humble 
heart  present. 

Atelie  leaned  back  on  her  pillow,  for 
a  few    moments,  then  she  sat  up  in  bed. 

"I  think  I  shall  get  up  and  dress 
now, "   said  she. 

The  good  old  lady  of  che  house  made 
an  exclamation  at  this  rash  utterance, 
but  Elder  Larsen  said,  "Yes;  she  is 
weak,  but  all  right;   we  will  go  out." 

When  they  cami  back  Atelie  was  sit- 
ting at  the  table  eating  a  cup  of  bread 
and   milk. 


"Tonight  1  shall  be  ready  to  go  back 
to  Skarpen,"  she  said.  Tell  cousin 
Olof  to  be  ready  with  his  boat  to 
take  us. " 

And  sure  enough,  that  evening  a  small 
company  rowed  over  the  arm  of  the 
fjord  to  Skarpen.  Although  Atelie  was 
one  ot  the  company  she  had  nothing  to 
do  this  time  with  either  helm,  oar, 
or  sail. 
^  *  ^  #  **9*» 

Christmas  eve.  Heimstad's  big  parlor 
was  bright  with  colored  candles  and 
warm  with  a  roaring,  crackling  fire, 
before  which  were  Atelie  and  Halvor. 
He  sat  in  a  big  easy  chair  while  she  sat 
on  the  rug,  leaning  her  head  on  his 
knee.  He  stroked  the  glossy  hair  away 
from  her   forehead. 

"  I  seem  to  have  gotten  in  a  new 
world  since  I  was  baptized,"  he  was 
saying,  "and  things  which  before  were 
dark  and  unsatisfactory  are  now  made 
clear.  And  how  ^beautiful  it  all  is. 
Who  would  have  thought  it!" 

"It's  the  same  story,  Halvor.  Every- 
body that  embraces  the  Gospel  tells  it. 
Halvor,  I'm  going  to  make  a  confession." 
She  did  not  look  at  him  but  into  the 
fire  as  she  spoke.  "It  is  so  near  the 
New  Year's  coming  and  you  know  that's 
the  time  for  such   things." 

"Yes;  all  right;   what  is^it?" 

"I  want  to  tell  you  why  I  wished  to 
beat  you  in  the  regatta  last  summer." 

"Yes;   go   on." 

"Well,  it  grew  out  of  a  foolish  notion. 
You  remember  our  visit  to  Storfass  and 
the  old  woman's  predictions  about^sour 
running  for  Stortingct?  Well,  I  didn't 
want  you  to  become  a  Stortingsman, 
because — because — you  see,  if  you  had, 
you  never  would  have  become  a  Mor- 
mon. And  1  wanted  you  to  become  a 
Mormon. " 
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She  paused  for  a  nionifiit  atid  he 
said,    "Why?" 

"Well,  hrst  because  I  knew  that  to 
become  a  Mormon  is  simply  to  embrace 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  thus  be 
placed  on  the  road  to  secure  an  eternal 
salvation.  So  far  my  desires  were  un- 
selfish; not  so  further.  I  loved  you, 
Halvor,  even  then.  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  become  one  of  the  despised  ones 
and  I  knew  that  if  you  did  not  also 
become  one,  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
think  further  of  our  ever  being — " 

"Married. " 

"Yes." 

"I  forgive  you  all,"  and  he  leaned 
over    and    kissed    her.       "Is    that    all?" 

She  got  up  and  went  behind  his  chair 
that  he  could  not  see  her  red  face;  but 
she  had  been  sitting  so  close  to  the  fire; 
surely,  that  was  excuse  enough. 

"Just  one  more,"  she  said  softly  as 
she  placed  her  arms  ever  his  shoulders, 
"I  wanted  you  to  become  a  Latter-day 
Saint  so  that  we  might  get  married  in  a 
temple,  in  a  house  of  God  where  a 
servant  of  God  officiates  and  binds  men 
and  women  together  not  only  for  time 
but  for  eternity.  I  want  you  for  all 
time,    Halvor.      I   love  you    that    much." 

\  knock  came  at  the  door  and  Atelie 
sprang  to  open  it.      Larsen  came  in. 

"O,  it's  Larsen.  Welcome,  welcome. 
A  merry  Christmas,  a  merr}'  Christmas." 

Then  there  was  hand  shaking  and 
talking,  and  the  asking  and  answering 
of  questions.  At  last  they  sat  down 
again  around   the  fire. 

"And  how  are  the  folks  at  Skarpen?" 
asked  Atelie. 

"We  broke  the  ice  to  baptize  five 
more  last  week.  You  must  have  done  a 
lot  of  preaching  out  there." 

"O,  I  did  a  little,"  and  she  laughed 
merril)'. 

"I've  some  more  good   news  also." 


"What  IS  it?" 

"  I'm  released." 

"O,  Larsen!  and  are  you  going 
home?     Are  you  going  to  leave  us?" 

"Why,  certainly.  Just  as  fast  as 
steam  can  take  me." 

"O,  Larsen,  that's  mean.  Just  when 
we  get  well  acquainted  you  leave. 
When  do  you  go?  " 

"I  sail  from  Christiania  on  the  tv.elfth 
of  next  month. " 

"And  are  you  going  alone?"  asked 
Halvor. 

"I  think  so,  as  far  as  Liverpool,  at 
least.  " 

"And  you  could  not  find  a  Norwegian 
girl  to  go  with  you?"   asked  he. 

"I  don't  know.  I  tried  to  find  one 
once,  but  the  Lord  told  me  that  courting 
was  not  part  of  my  business.  He 
taught  me  a  lesson  and  I  remember  it. 
However,  this  one  is  good  enough  for 
me,"  and  Larsen  drew  a  cabinet  photo- 
graph of  Alice  from  his  pocket. 

"Pretty  fine  looking  girl,"  said 
Halvor.  "I  don't  blame  you  for  think- 
ing as  you  do.  When  do  you  get 
married?" 

"As  soon  as  I  get  home,  I  hope,"  said 
Larsen. 

"Wait  until  we  come." 

"You  will  not  be  married  here  then?" 

"No;  we  have  decided  to  wait  until 
we  get  to  the  proper  place,  which  I 
hope  wont  be  long.  You  see,  we  have 
quite  a  lot  of  temple  work  to  do." 

"And  Larsen  will  wait  for  us,  wont 
you,  asked  Atelie.  " 

"Why,  yes,  certainly;  and  we'll  have 
a  grand  double  wedding.  However,  I'd 
better  ask  Alice  about  it  first." 

Then  came  more  knocking  on  the  door 
and  in  came  Brother  and  Sister  Nordo 
and  Helge,  and  in  a  few  minutes  some 
more  people  with  another  Mormon 
Elder.      Then    came    the    announcement 
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that  the  supper  was  ready,  and  in  they 
all  went  to  the  table.  It  was  a  happy 
lot  of  people  that  talked  and  laughed 
and  chatted;  the  only  cloud  was  that 
Larsen  was  going  to  leave. 

"Didn't  3'ou  invite  your  Uncle 
Sandei*"   asked  Halvor  of   Atelie. 

"Yes;  but  of  course  he  would  not 
come.  Poor  Uncle!  He  thinks  such 
hard   things    of  us. " 

That  was  one  of  the  Christmas  Eves  to 
be  remembered.    It  was  late  before  all  left. 

Larsen  was  the  last  to  go,  and 
Atelie's  and  Halvor's  eyes  were  swim- 
ming when  they  clasped  him  by  the 
hand  and  said  goodbye. 

The  house  is  still  again.  Halvor  and 
Atelie  are  alone.  The  fire  is  low,  the 
clock  ticks  its  steady  strokes;  the 
candles  are  down  to  the  brass  sticks; 
peace  broods  over  all — a  sweet  solemn 
peace.  It  is  Christmas  Eve,  celebrated 
in  remembarnce  of  Him  who  brought 
such  glorious  principles  into  the  world, 
Christ  who  broke  down  the  gates  of 
death  and  hell,  and  opened  the  way  to 
eternal  life  and  glory.  What  vistas  of 
shining  beaaty  opened  to  the  two 
lovers!  The  dead  forms  of  religion  that 
had  been  their  companions  in  childhood 
and  youth,  now  vanished  in  the  bright- 
ness of  the  images  that  had  taken  their 
place.  God  be  thanked  for  the  change! 
Joy  unspeakable  arose  in  silence  from 
two  hearts,  united,  and  thus  went  in 
gratitude  to  the  feet  of  the  Eternal 
Father.  Nephi  Andersen. 

-iHK    END. 


If  we  must  answer  for  our  idle  words 
we  must  also  answer  for  our  idle 
silences. 

Disdain  hatreds;  hear  both  sides,  and 
xielay  judgment  until  reason  has  had 
time  to  resume  her  sway. 


VISIT  TO  A  HAWAIIAN  VOLCANO. 

It  was  on  the  2fiLh  of  April,  1854, 
that  Elder  Redick  N.  Allred  and  myself 
and  some  native  Elders  and  members  of 
the  Church  embarked  on  a  canoe,  which 
had  been  expressly  fitted  up  for  the 
voyage,  to  cross  from  the  island  of  Maui 
to  Hawaii.  The  channel  between  the 
two  islands  is  considered  very  danger- 
ous, and  many  canoes  and  lives  had 
been  lost  in  crossing  between  those  two 
islands.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  trip, 
though  for  about  an  hour  after  we 
started,  the  ocean  was  somewhat  agi- 
tated with  heavy  swells,  which  made 
some  of  our  party  seasick.  Though 
subject  to  seasickness  myself,  I  did  not 
get  sick  enough  to  vomit;  but  Brother 
Allred  and  Brother  Kaelepulu,  and  a 
boy,  Punilio,  whom  Brother  Napela  had 
taken  with  him  to  wait  upon  him,  were 
sick  enough  to  vomit.  After  awhile  the 
wind  sprung  up,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  passage  was  very  pleasant.  The 
natives  who  were  with  us  managing  the 
canoe  felt  that  the  Lord  had  heard  our 
prayers  and  blessed  us  with  a  smooth  sea. 

It  would  be  interesting  for  the  readers 
of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  to  see  one 
of  these  canoes  such  as  we  rode  in. 
The  canoe  is  made  out  of  a  log,  hol- 
lowed out,  and  to  prevent  it  from  turn- 
ing over  in  the  sea  there  is  an  outrigger 
fastened  to  it.  This  outrigger  is  made 
by  two  arms  being  lashed  to  the  canoe, 
e.xtending  some  distance  from  it,  and 
then  another  stick  of  timber  fastened  to 
the  ends  of  these  arms,  parallel  with  the 
canoe.  When  the  sail  is  hoisted,  this 
outrigger  holds  the  canoe  in  iis  place  in 
the  water  and  prevents  it  from  turning 
over.  This  canoe  that  we  crossed  in 
had  been  especially  fitted  up  for  our 
comfort.  A  deck  had  been  fitted  in, 
which  was  covered  with  mats  and  lashed 
on  to  the  canoe,  which   male  tlie  top  or 
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deck  as  round  as  a  log  and  water-tight. 
The  natives  wiio  rowed  the  canoe  sat  on 
this  deck,  and  their  position  would 
appear  veiy  dangerous  for  white  men, 
but  they  are  almost  amphibious,  and 
therefore  they  did  not  feel  at  all  timid, 
for  if  they  slipped  off  tliey  could  easily 
be  picked  up.  They  arranged  a  place 
in  the  centre  of  the  canoe,  which  they 
left  open,  for  us  to  sit  in.  They 
fastened  mats  to  the  edge  of  the  canoe 
in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  out  the  water 
that  would  dash  in,  and  we  could  sit  or 
recline  in  this  place,  they  having  covered 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe  with  mats. 
When  the  sail  was  hoisted  and  the 
wind  blew  with  any  strength,  two 
natives  would  sit  on  the  outrigger,  so  as 
to  hold  the  canoe  as  level  as  possible, 
and  they  eased  up  their  weight  or  bore 
down  as  necessity  required,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  wind.  This  canoe 
was  forty-five  feet  long,  and  there  were 
fourteen  of  us  on  board,  some  of  whom 
weighed  over  200  pounds.  The  canoe 
itself,  in  its  deepest  part,  was  three  feet. 

We  landed  at  Upolu,  in  the  district 
of  Kohala,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii. 
We  made  the  passage  in  a  little  less 
than  seven  hours.  Here  we  met  Elder 
James  Keeler,  who  was  laboring  in  that 
part.  On  the  2Sth  we  started  to  go 
around  the  island  to  the  town  of  Hilo. 
Our  company  consisted  of  Elders  Keeler 
and  Allred  and  myself,  and  our  native 
brethren,  Napela,  Kapono,  Kaelepulu, 
Hoopiiaina,  Peleleu,  Nahakuelua,  and 
two  boys. 

We  had  a  very  int2resting,  though  a 
fatiguing  journey  to  Hiln,  preaching  by 
the  way  and  creating  considerable  ex- 
citement in  the  villages  through  which 
we  passed.  We  baptized  a  good  many. 
At  almost  every  meeting  ses-eral  came 
forward  to  be  baptize,;.  We  also  met 
Elders  Thomas   Karren,    James    Lawson 


and  Egerton  Snider,  who  joined  us  in 
our  journey.  We  found  no  members  of 
the  Church  at  Hilo,  and  the  Presby- 
terian missionary  and  the  Catholic  priest 
had  filled  the  people's  minds  with  pre- 
judice against  us  and  our  doctrines. 
Up  to  the  time  of  our  visit  there  had 
been  no  preaching  in  the  native  lan- 
guage at  that  place.  But  while  we  were 
there  for  one  day  we  had  considerable 
conversation  with  the  natives,  and  bap- 
tized three  men  and  one  woman — the 
first  that  were  baptized  at  that  place. 

On  May  10th,  1854,  we  started  (with 
the  exception  of  Brother  James  Lawson, 
who  remained  behind  i  to  ascend  to  the 
crater  of  Kilauea.  This  is  a  very  noted 
volcano,  and  probably  the  most  cele- 
brated of  any  place  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  distance  from  Hilo  to  the  volcano 
is  thirty  miles,  and  we  started  to  walk 
there.  That  country'  is  much  subject  to 
rains,  and  for  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  the  rain  poured  down  very  heavily 
upon  us.  My  shoes  were  badly  worn, 
and  I  suffered  some  in  consequence, 
though  Elder  B.  F.  Johnson  had  kindly 
loaned  me  his  cloak  before  we  separated 
at  Honolulu,  and  this  kept  my  body  dry 
and  comfortable.  The  road  was  gener- 
ally good.  In  many  places  the  roots  and 
bodies  of  fer.:s,  which  grow  in  great  pro- 
fusion in  that  country,  were  laid  cross- 
wise making  it  good  walking.  The  coun- 
try through  which  we  passed  possessed 
some  very  singular  features.  In  places 
the  soil  was  very  rich,  and  there  were 
occasional  patches  of  timber,  and  ferns, 
and  a  small  tree  called  A'/ grew  very  luxur- 
iantly and  plentifully.  The  latter  part  of 
the  road  was  lava.  This  in  places  had  a 
scanty  covering  of  soil;  but  the  most  of 
the  road  was  worn  off  by  the  constant 
travel  of  man  and  beast.  The  lava  in  many 
places  was  very  smooth  and  slippery." 
It  had  come  from   the  volcano  very  hot. 
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but  after  it  had  run  some  miles  it  had 
cooled  and  and  had  formed  itself  into 
fantastic  shapes.  I  cannot  better  de- 
scribe it  than  to  say  it  looked  like 
molasses  candy  which  had  been  poured 
out  and  cooled  as  it  ran. 

We  did  not  walk  the  entire  thirty 
miles  that  day,  but  stopped  at  what  was 
called  the  Half-way  House.  The  man 
who  lived  there  was  very  churlish,  and 
was  extortionate  in  his  charges  for 
entertainment.  While  we  were  convers- 
ing with  this  man,  a  young  man,  by  the 
name  of  Keawehiku  was  present  and 
heard  the  conversation.  He  saw  our 
condition,  and  also  perceived  that  we 
were  very  much  disappointed,  as  we  did 
not  have  the  money  to  pay  the  demands 
that  the  man  of  the  house  made  of  us. 
He  spoke  up  and  said  he  wished  he  had 
met  us  at  his  house,  which  we  had 
passed  about  two  miles  back,  for  we 
might  have  stayed  there;  "For,"  said  he, 
"the  aloha  (love)  has  sprung  up  in  my 
heart  for  you."  He  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  us;  but,  upon  hearing  his 
remarks,  we  said  we  would  accompany 
him  back,  if  it  was  agrepable  to  him. 
He  readily  assented,  and  we  gladly 
walked  back  with  him  the  two  miles, 
thinking  the  distance  nothing  to  get 
away  from  that  house  and  its  churlish 
owner.  He  treated  us  with  great  hospi- 
tality, opened  his  house  for  us,  bought 
food,  killed  a  pig,  and  furnished  us — 
twenty  in  number — with  everything  in 
his  pov.'er  to  make  us  comfortable. 

We  arrived  at  the  crater  the  next 
afternoon,  and  there  was  little  to  indi- 
cate that  we  were  near  it  until  we  were 
almost  at  the  edge  of  the  pit,  though  we 
had  noticed  steam  rising  from  numerous 
fissures  and  pits  around  on  th  ■  surface 
of  the  ground  not  far  off.  In  the  dis- 
tance we  saw  Mauna  Loa,  another  very 
high   mountain,    which    loomed   up    with 


its  regular  and  dome-like  surface.  The 
young  man  who  had  entertained  us, 
kindly  offered  to  be  our  guide,  as  he 
was  very  familiar  with  the  crater  and 
all  its  surroundings. 

It  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
visited  and  examined,  on  the  island  of 
Maui,  Haleakala,  (the  House  of  the 
Sun)  which  is  probably  the  largest  ex- 
tinct volcano  in  the  world.  The  crater 
of  Kilauea  is  nothing  like  as  large  or 
deep  as  Haleakala,  but  still  it  is  very 
large  and  deep,  being  variously  esti- 
mated at  the  time  of  our  visit  at  from 
1200  to  1500  feet  deep,  and  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles  in  circumference.  The 
sides  are  rather  precipitous;  the  bottom 
is  not  very  uneven,  to  look  at  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  there  were  a 
few  hills  near  where  the  pit  was  in 
action.  Our  guide  told  us  that  he  had 
seen  the  whole  bottom  of  the  crater, 
miles  and  miles  in  extent,  full  of  burn- 
ing lava,  and  heaving  and  rolling  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea. 

We  slept  that  night  in  a  little  hut 
near  the  edge  of  the  crater;  and,  tired 
as  we  were,  we  were  too  excited  to 
sleep  very  much.  From  the  door  of  the 
hut  we  could  see  sights  which  were  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  to  us.  The  reflec- 
tion of  the  fire  of  the  volcano  on  the 
clouds  produced  splendid  forms.  It  re- 
quired but  little  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  people  the  crater  with  living 
beings;  it  seemed  as  tliough  hundreds 
of  human  beings  were  moving  around. 
In  beholding  this  beautiful  sight  I  could 
readily  account  for  a  people,  so  imagin- 
ative and  superstitious  as  the  Ilawaiians, 
believing  that  these  fantastic  forms  of 
clouds  were  the  spirits  of  the  departed. 

The  pit  of  the  crater  is  called  by  the 
natives  Ka  lua  o  Pele.  Pcle  was  believed 
to  be  a  goddess,  a  rojal  personage,  a 
younger     sister    of     Pa-:n,     the     wife    of 
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Akea,  the  woman  that  brought  forth  the 
islands     their  mother,  according;    to    the 
old  legends,  the  first  born   being  Hawaii 
and    the    last    Kanai    and    Niihau.      Pele 
came    from    Kahiki    (from    the    east    or 
foreign    land)    with     her     brothers     and 
sisters,    and    lived    first    at  Kauai,    from 
there     to     Oalui,     thence     to     Molokai, 
thence  to  Maui  and  finally  on  the  island 
of  Hawaii,  where   it  is  believed  she  still 
continues    to    reside.       The     Hawaiians 
believed  in  a  plurality  of  gods,  and  Pele 
was   worshiped    in   conjunction   with  the 
rest,  and  had  her  devotees  and  priests  as 
well    as    the    rest.      Her    place    of    resi- 
dence,    Lua,     was    believed    to    be    the 
place    where  all  the  spirits  of  good  men 
and  chiefs  went  to  dwell,   the   bad  ones 
go  to   Po,   or    place  of    darkness,    in   the 
center    of    the    earth — the    dominions    of 
Milu— the  Pluto  of   the   Hawaiians.      At 
the  time   of  which    I   write  these  super- 
stitions   and    that    belief  were  still  com- 
mon   among    them,    more   common    than 
any    one    would    imagine    who    had    not 
conversed    with    the     native    people     in 
their    Ovvn    language    on    these    subjects. 
They    were    wedded    to  those  traditions, 
and  all  the  labors  of  the  Lalvinist  mis- 
sionaries had  not  been  able  to  eradicate 
them.      I   have  heard  them  talk  on  those 
subjects  with  all  gravity    and    with    ap- 
parently the  greatest  faith    and   earnest- 
ness.     I   have    heard    Calvinistic    church 
members,  men  who  had  been  under  the 
constant    teachings    of    the    missionaries 
for  years,   talk  about    the    prophets    and 
priests  of  Pele  summoning,    hy  their  in- 
cantations, the  spirits  of  the  chiefs  that 
they    wished,     or    causing    the    volcanic 
fires  to  increase  and  burn  more  brightly, 
or  spread  as  they  wished,  with  as  much 
faith  as  they  would    about    any    portion 
of  scriptural  history.      Shortly  before  we 
visited   this  volcano,    a  party  of  natives 
had   been  there  throv.'ing   the  bones  of  a 


relative  into  the  volcano,  with  hogs, 
fowls,  etc  ,  as  sacrifices  to  i)ropitiate 
Madam  Pele.  This  practice  had  been, 
and  was  even  then,  quite  common 
among  the  worshipers  of  that  goddess. 
They  believed  that  if  she  (Pele)  was 
pleased  with  the  sacrifice  she  would 
consume  the  bones,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  deceased  would  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn as  a  familiar  spirit  and  be  with  one 
of  the  family.  If  the  sacrifice  was  not 
acceptable,  the  bones  were  thrown  out 
on  top  of  the  crater.  These  familiar 
spirits  were  not  uncommon  among  the 
people  at  that  time.* 

We    made    an    early    start     from     the 
house    in    the    morning,    without    eating 


*I  had  a  remarkable  experience  myself  with  a  fami- 
liar spirit.  When  I  commenced  preaching  the  Gospel 
in  the  town  of  Wailuku,  on  the  island  of  Maui,  great 
excitement  followed  my  preaching.  The  Presbyterian 
meeting  house  was  frequently'  deserted  by  all  the  con- 
gregation ti>  attend  the  meetings  of  Brother  Francis  A. 
Hammond  and  myself,  and  our  baptisms  were  wit- 
nessed by  hundreds  of  people.  A  number  of  intelli- 
gent natives,  who  became  interested  in  our  doctrines, 
made  a  strange  communication  to  me.  They  informed 
me  that  they  had  been  told,  some  time  before,  by  one 
of  their  number  who  had  a  familiar  spirit,  that  a  keiki 
(a  boy)  would  come  there  and  preach  new  doctrines 
from  the  scriptures,  and  would  take  the  people  into  the 
water  and  immerse  them,  and  that  he  was  a  servant  of 
God,  and  they  should  listen  to  him.  These  people  had 
never  heard  at  the  time  about  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
and  knew  nothing  of  baptism  by  immersion;  it  was 
entirely  new  to  them;  but  when  they  heard  my 
preaching  and  saw  me  baptize,  they  knew  it  was  this 
that  trheir  familiar  spirit  had  referred  to  and  described 
to  them.  This  group  of  "families  who  had  listened  to 
this  familiar  spirit,  all  entered  the  Church.  But  I  had 
to  use  great  care  and  influence  afterward  to  prevent 
them  from  having  recourse  to  this  influence  for  counsel 
and  instruction.  The}'  having  proved  its  communica- 
tions to  be  true  in  my  instance,  they  were  ready  to  be- 
lieve any  communication  made  to  them  by  it.  This 
was  the  danger  that  they  were  in  for  a  long  time,  and 
until  they  learned  to  understand  the  source  from 
whence  to  receive  true  communications.  When  they 
learned  that  the  adversary  was  willing  to  teach  nine- 
teen truths  if  he  could  only  get  the  people  to  receive 
one  falsehood,  they  could  see  the  re.ison  why  a  familiar 
spirit  might  tell  considerable  truth  and  yet  be  a  false 
and  unreliable  spirit. 
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'breakfast.  We  were  all  provided  with 
good  light  poles,  to  use  as  walking 
canes,  which  we  found  to  be  of  great 
benefit  in  walking  over  the  lava.  We 
came  to  many  places  that  looked  as  if 
the  crust  was  not  sufificientl}'  strong  to 
bear  our  weight.  By  first  trying  the 
strength  of  these  places  with  our  poles, 
we  escaped  the  danger  of  breaking 
through  and  getting  hurt  or  burned. 
The  descent  was  easily  effected,  and 
was  not  very  abrupt  at  this  part  of  the 
pit.  Trees  and  shrubs  grew  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  lava.  The  appearance 
of  the  lava  was  very  singular.  The 
part  nearest  the  sides  of  the  pit  looked 
like  the  sea;  in  fact,  the  appearance  of 
the  whole  bottom  or  field  of  lava  I 
could  not  compare  to  anything  better 
than  a  frozen  sea,  but  as  black  as  coal. 
Language  fails  one  in  attempting  to 
describe  the  appearance  of  this  great 
crater.  We  felt  how  awfully  grand  must 
the  sight  have  been  when  this  whole 
mass  of  lava  was  in  motion,  and  how 
deficient  language  is  to  convey  to  the 
mind  of  man  anj'thing  like  the  effect 
that  the  sight  would  produce.  I  felt 
this  particularly  when  I  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  burning  crater,  and  re- 
alized how  utterly  inadequate  language 
was  to  convey'  any  clear  idea  of  this 
stupendous  work  of  nature.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  field  which  we  traveled 
resembled  the  sea  in  a  state  of  rest; 
other  portions  as  it  would  appear  in  a 
violent  storm.  In  some  places  the 
waves  had  combed  over  one  another  as 
in  the  ocean,  and  in  this  position  had 
cooled.  Care  had  to  be  taken  in  tread- 
ing on  such  places,  as  the  crust  was 
thin,  and  a  man  would  break  through  to 
the  the  more  soliil  portion  of  the  lava. 
The  lava  in  cooling  had  cracked,  antl  it 
was  full  of  seams,  from  which  the  steam 
and  heat    issued.      Some  of  these  cracks 


were  as  wide  as  a  man  could  safely  step 
over.  By  looking  down  through  the 
crevices  we  could  see  that  the  lava  was 
of  considerable  thickness.  The  face  of 
the  lava  over  which  we  walked  was  in 
many  places  covered  with  blisters,  vary- 
ing in  thickness.  The  upper  surface  was 
very  light  and  porous,  and  crunched 
under  the  feet  like  frozen  snow.  As  we 
approached  the  vicinity  of  the  burning 
pit  we  came  to  a  hole  that  resembled  a 
lime-kiln,  and  which  emitted  a  thick, 
large  body  of  smoke  and  steam.  This 
was  composed  of  a  variety  of  earth  and 
rock,  and  seemed  to  be  the  chimne}'- 
stack  of  the  crater.  I  scrambled  up  the 
side  of  this  and  peeped  over  into  it.  It 
was  a  dangerous  experiment,  owing  to 
the  precarious  nature  of  the  footing. 
The  sulphurous  smoke  arose,  and  at 
one  place  the  side  was  composed  of 
brimstone.  I  could  not  see  the  bottom, 
and  when  I  threw  a  stone  down  I  could 
not  hear  it  strike.  All  these  chimneys, 
of  which  there  were  several,  were  a  few 
years  previous  included  in  the  pit  or 
crater  that  was  constantly  active.  As 
we  approached  the  burning  pit  we  had 
to  cross  places  that  looked  exceedingly 
dangerous.  We  could  see  below  our 
feet  the  redhot,  molten  lava  at  different 
points,  and  we  had  to  be  very  careful 
where  we  stepped,  for  we  were  indeed 
treading  on  a  volcano.  One  could  not 
repress  a  feeling  of  awe  in  the  midst  of 
these  extraordinary  surroundings. 

I  was  with  the  guide  when  we  came 
to  the  edge  of  the  pit,  and  a  sight  met 
my  eyes  which  I  thought  I  never  should 
forget.  It  surpassed  in  grandeur  and 
sublimity  anything  I  had  ever  witnessed 
or  imagined.  I  cannot  describe  the 
feelings  with  which  the  sight  inspired 
me,  and  I  could  not  repress  my  ex- 
clamations of  delight  and  adniiration,  it 
exceeded     so    far    anything     1     had    ever 
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read  of  or  imagined.  I  felt  amply  re- 
paid for  all  the  toil  and  danger  I  had 
encountered  bince  leaving  the  island  of 
Mani,  in  looking  at  that  awlully  grand 
and  stupendous  work  of  the  Creator. 
We  judged  the  pit  to  he  about  hfty  or 
sixty  feet  deep,  with  perpendicular 
>ides,  nearly  round,  and  about,  as  near 
as  we  could  judge,  100  yards  across. 
The  greatest  heat  seemed  to  be  around 
the  edges,  and  at  one  side  there  were 
two  large  holes,  very  close  together, 
which  looked  more  like  the  mouths  of 
two  very  large  furnaces  than  anything 
else.  At  those  points  the  melted  lava 
was  in  constant  motion,  a  mass  of  liquid 
fire,  surging  and  heaving  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea.  The  noise  resembled,  only 
much  louder,  that  made  bj'  the  pad- 
dles of  a  steam  vessel  sailing  in  the 
sea.  The  sight  was  a  magnificent  one. 
The  surface,  where  it  did  not  boil  and 
was  quiescent,  was  black,  with  beauti- 
ful red  veins  here  and  there  run- 
ning through  it.  It  had  a  movement, 
sometimes  flowing  quickly,  other  times 
slowly,  from  the  northeast  to  the  south- 
west— that  is,  directed  to  the  places 
where  it  was  raging  so  violently.  As 
the  cool  surface,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  stony  mass,  approached  where 
the  greatest  heat  was,  it  was  instantly 
converted  again  into  fluid,  and  occa- 
sionally it  would  be  thrown  out  with 
considerable  explosive  force  and  fall  in 
showers  of  molten  lava  around  the  out- 
side, on  the  level  where  we  stood.  At 
times  the  molten  mass  would  roll  up 
into  other  parts  of  the  vast  cauldron,  red 
and  fiery,  with  a  slow  heavy  movement, 
twisting  and  curling  in  all  manner  of 
fantastic  shapes,  and  again  falling  back 
in  its  former  position.  Where  the  sur- 
face of  the  molten  matter  was  black  a 
stone  would  indent  it,  but  not  sink  out 
of    sight.      We    had    some    difficulty    in 


breathing,  because  of  the  strong  sul- 
phurous smoke  and  gases  which  were 
emitted  by  the  limekiln-looking  chimneys 
that  were  around  the  pit,  and  which  the 
wind  carried  in  our  direction. 

A  day  could  easily  have  been  spent 
there  by  us  and  our  stay  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  But  we  had  a 
journey  of  nearly  twenty  miles  to  make 
to  get  back  to  the  residence  of  our 
guide.  In  returning,  we  passed  over  a 
lower  portion  of  the  sea  of  lava.  This 
seemed  but  little  above  the  level  of  the 
molten  lava  in  the  cauldron.  Our  guide 
pointed  out  to  us  several  places  where 
there  had  been  recent  eruptions,  leaving 
extinct  craters  or  pits.  The  bottoms  of 
these  presented  a  somewhat  similar 
appearance  to  that  portion  of  the  field 
over  which  we  were  walking-  It  had 
cooled  and  preserved  its  wave-like  ap- 
pearance. From  these  craters,  when 
active,  streams  of  lava  had  been  sent 
forth  to  a  great  distance. 

In  looking  at  these  fires  and  reflect- 
ing on  the  power  of  God  shown  forth  in 
this  volcano,  it  was  easy  to  understand 
how  possible  it  would  be  for  the  ele- 
ments to  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  for 
all  things  to  be  purified  by  fire — an 
element  that  could  convert  solid  rocks 
into  fluid.  The  visit  to  this  crater 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  all  our 
minds.  It  gave  us  a  better  and  a  m.ore 
exalted  view  of  the  power  of  our 
Creator,  and  I  think  ever}'  one  of  us  felt 
very  insignificant  in  the  presence  of  rhis 
exhibition  of  divine  power. 

Our  visit  created  great  interest  among 
the  natives.  It  was  an  unusual  thing 
for  so  large  a  party  of  whites  and 
natives  to  travel  together,  and  our  as- 
sociations were  so  agreeable,  and  our 
familiarity  with  the  customs  of  the 
people  so  much  greater  than  the  whites 
whom    they    usually  met,   that  they  were 
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greatly  impressed  by  what  they  saw,  and 
were  very  much  drawn  towards  us.  We 
held  a  number  of  meetings,  and  baptized 
quite  a  number  of  people,  and  among 
them  the  young  man  who  had  enter- 
tained us  and  been  our  guide  —  Keawe- 
hiku — whom  we  also  ordained  a  teacher. 
I  felt  very  glad  to  see  him  obey  the 
truth,  for  he  had  been  exceedingly  kind 
to  us  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
make  our  visit  pleasant  to  us. 

After  we  got  back  to  our  guide's 
house  it  rained  very  heavily  for  some 
days.  When  we  got  ready  to  return  to 
Hilo,  I  record  in  my  journal  that  we 
were  anxious  to  go,  and  we  determined 
to  asc  the  Lord  to  cause  the  rain  to 
cease.  We  called  on  Brother  Napela  to 
pray  for  the  rain  to  stop,  and  we  had 
scarcely  arose  from  our  knees  when  it 
cleared  up,  and  we  started  on  our 
journey.  G.    Q-    C. 


HISTORY    OF  RELIGIOUS  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  AMERICA. 


CHAP.    VII. 

The  Quakers  In  America. 

(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  597.) 

Not  contented  with  having  tra^'ersed 
England  and  Scotland  proclaiming  his 
principles,  as  with  a  trumpet,  George 
Fox  resolved  to  visit  America  where 
Quakerism  was  taking  firm  root,  and 
throwing  out  vigorous  branches.  He 
arrived  in  1072,  and  although  his  health 
was  impaired  by  the  long  imprisonments 
he  had  suffered,  still  he  would  not  he 
idle.  Ke  made  long  journeys  through 
the  vast  forests  of  the  new  world,  and 
spoke  of  the  divine  light,  not  only  to 
the  colonists  in  their  towns,  hut  like- 
wise to  the  Indians  in  their  wigwams. 

The  terrible  persecutions  the  Quakers 
had  suffered   liad   aroused    sympathy    for 


them  ill  the  colonies.  Sixty  thousand 
are  said  to  have  been  imprisoned  in 
England,  and  of  these  over  six  thousand 
had  died  in  prison.  In  Scotland,  hun- 
dreds were  hanged  or  shot,  and  a  vast 
number  were  fined,  imprisoned  or  ban- 
ished to  the  colonies. 

In  general  the  Quakers  had  drawn 
their  converts  from  the  humble  walks  of 
life,  but  about  this  time  several  men  of 
learning  and  position,  united  with  the 
much  despiised  "Friends"  as  they  chose 
to  call  themselves.  One  of  these  was 
Robert  Barclay,  born  at  Edinburg  and 
educated  at  Paris.  He  afterwards  made 
himself  famous  as  a  logical  writer  and 
brilliant  orator  in  defense  of  this  people. 
William  Penn  was  another  convert  that 
wielded  a  mighty  influence.  He  was 
the  son  of  Admiral  Penn  of  the  British 
Navy  who  not  oiily  commanded  the 
British  fleet  and  made  the  name  of 
England  respected  if  not  feared  through- 
out Europe:  but  Admiral  Penn  possessed 
also  some  of  the  finest  estates  in  Ireland. 
Penn's  father  was  greatly  opposed  to 
the  inclinations  of  his  son,  and  sought 
to  divert  his  attention,  by  means  of  study, 
travel  and  absorbing  interests  in  business 
affairs.  Though  wealth,  honor  and  pleas- 
ure beckoned  Penn  on  one  hand;  while 
the  threats  of  poverty,  disgrace  and  ban- 
ishment from  the  paternal  mansion  were 
arra3ed  on  the  other,  William  l^enn 
chose  like  one  of  old  to  sulTer  affliction, 
yea  bonds  and  imprisonment  rather  than 
enjo}'  the  pleasures  of  sin    for  a  season. 

The  adventures  of  William  Penn 
would  fill  a  volume.  He  suffered  years 
of  imprisonment,  wrote  valuable  works 
while  there,  and  at  length  when  in  the 
prime  of  manhood  he  used  ihe  vast 
estates  he  had  inherited  to  purchase  the 
vast  tract  of  land  known  as  Pennsylvania 
ami  made  it  an  asylum  lor  the  poor  and 
op[ir(ssed.      Here  iie  founded  the  city  of 
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Philadelphia  and  wielded  an  influence 
in  the  colonies  scarcely  equaled  by  any 
of  his  coteniporaries. 

Tiie  rcflfCtive  reader  will  no  doubt 
wish  to  know  sonuthing  of  the  princi- 
ples of  that  people  that  had  so  suddenly 
intiuencud  society  and  aroused  an  anti- 
pathy among  even  protestant  sects  equal 
to  the  bitterness  that  characterized  the 
persecutions  of  earlier  ti'r.es.  When  we 
remember  that  the  Puritans  had  suffered 
much  for  religious  liberty,  and  had  fled 
to  the  shores  of  America  for  the  bless- 
ings of  religious  freedom;  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  they  should  have  be- 
come the  bitter  persecutors  of  others, 
who  claimed  to  derive  their  religious 
faith  from  the  same  Bible,  as  they  them- 
selves profess  to  believe.  England 
never  executed  a  Quaker.  It  remained 
for  the  Puritans  of  New  England  to 
commit  that  terrible  crime. 

When  we  read  the  Articles  of  Faith 
which  were  compiled  by  Barclay  and 
accepted  and  endorsed  by  their  societies 
we  wonder  that  any  one  could  be  ex- 
ecuted in  free  America  for  advocating 
such  principles;  yet  it  is  undeniable  that 
men  and  even  women  suffered  death  in 
Boston  for  believing  in  and  practicing 
the   following: 

PRINCIPLES. 

1.  As  all  happiness  flows  from  a  true 
knowledge  of  God,  a  right  understand- 
ing of  this  is  necessary  above  everything 
else. 

2.  This  knowledge  can  only  be  re- 
ceived by  revelation.  As  it  was  revealed 
to  patriarchs,  prophets  and  apostles  of 
old,  so  it  is  revealed  at  the  present 
time. 

3.  The  scriptures  are  revelations  of 
God's  Spirit,  and  contain  histories, 
prophecies     and     doctrines.       They     are 


only   a    stream    from    the    fountain;   aot 

the  fountain   itself. 

I.  All  mankind  are   fallen. 

r>.  God  sent  His  b^on  to  lead  man- 
kind back  to  God. 

6.  Christ's  work  was  for  the  wliolc- 
human  family;  even  those  who  know 
not  the  gos])el  will  be  benefited  by  his 
atonement. 

7.  Those  who  follow  the  whisperings 
of  God's  Spirit  will  receive  a  pure  antJ 
spiritual  birth.  Tliis  is  called  regenera- 
tion. 

H.  Those  fully  regenerated  are  free 
from  sin. 

0.  It  is  possible  for  those  who  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  divine  life, 
to  fall  away. 

10.  Only  those  who  possess  the 
Spirit  of  God  have  a  right  to  minister 
in  holy  things,  and  they  must  do  it 
without  hire. 

II.  Ail  true  worship  comes  from  the 
inward  and  immediate  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

12.  Baptism  is  a  pure  and  spiritual 
thing  of  which  the  baptism  of  Jolin  was 
a  figure.  The  baptism  of  infants  v^ith 
water  is  a  mere  human  tradition,  with 
no  authority  in  Scripture. 

13.  The  communion  of  the  bodj'  and 
blood  of  Christ,  called  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  is  inward  and  Spiri- 
tual.     The    figure    is    now    done    awaj'. 

14.  God  only  is  the  Lord  of  the  con- 
science; no  human  authority  has  a  right 
to  force  the  conscience,  but  only  to  see 
that  under  the  pretence  of  conscience, 
no  one  does  anything  inconsistent  wit*! 
the  welfare  of  society. 

15.  Since  the  end  of  religion  is  to 
redeem  man  from  tlie  spirit  of  the 
world,  all  vain  customs  and  pleasures  of 
the  world  should  be  abandoned. 

Such    are    the    principles    which    w-ere 
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preached  by  Fox,  and  afterwards  re- 
duced to  a  S5stem  by  his  disciples. 
The  leading  doctrine  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, is  that  of   immediate  revelation. 

/.   H.    Ward. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


KING  QEORQE  III. 

When  one  of  the  Royal  Palaces  was 
being  repaired,  one  of  the  workmen, 
wlio  was  a  pious  character,  was  particu- 
larly noticed  by  his  Majesty,  and  he 
often  held  conversation  with  him.  One 
Monday  morning  the  King  went  as 
usual  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  work, 
and.  not  seeing  this  man,  inquired  the 
reason  of  his  absence.  He  was  answered 
evasively  by  the  other  workmen;  but  at 
last  they  acknowledged  that  not  having 
been  able  to  complete  a  certain  job  on 
Saturday,  they  had  returned  on  Sunday 
to  finish  it,  and  this  man,  refusing  to 
do  so,  had  been  dismissed  from  his  em- 
ployment. 

"Send  for  him  back  immediately," 
said  the  King.  "The  man  who  refused 
to  do  his  ordinary  work  on  the  Lord's 
dav  is  the  man  for  me.  Let  him  be 
sent  for."  The  man  \\as  accordingly 
replaced,  and  the  King  showed  him  par- 
ticular favor  ever  after.  It  was  upon 
this  or  a  similar  occasion,  that  the  King 
uttered  these  memorable  words:  "I,  a 
defender  of  the  faith,  cannot  suffer  any 
man  to  be  discharged    for  his    religion." 


A  LIGHT  and  trilling  mind  never  takes 
in  great  ideas,  and  never  accomplishes 
anything  great  or  good. 

Two  persons  cannot  long  he  fricn<ls  if 
they  cannot  fcjrgive  each  other's  failings. 

Politeness  has  been  will  defined  as 
benevolence  in  small  things. 


COUSIN  JACK  VS  LONDON. 

Jack  Arrives  in  the   Metropolis. 

Hooray!  liere  we  are  in  London  at 
last,  and  what  is  better,  we  are  going  to 
stay  some  time,  for  we  have  been  on  the 
move  over  since  we  left  good  old   Utah. 

Papa  received  a  cablegram  to"  be  in 
London  to  attend  to  some  business  or 
other  just  three  weeks  ago  today,  so  you 
can  reckon  that  we  have  lost  no  time  in 
getting  here.  When  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  come,  he  decided  to  bring 
mamma  and  me  along,  he  said  that  the 
change  would  do  her  good  and  that  the 
trip  would  be  a  fine  educator  for  me, 
and  1  must  say  that  as  far  as  I  have 
gone  I  would  sooner  be  educated  this 
wa)  than  go  to  school  and  have  to  stick 
witii  my  nose  in  a  book  half  the  da}', 
even  if  we  do  manage  to  have  lots  of 
fun.  Nevertheless  I  must  admit  if  I 
hadn't  been  to  school  and  been  taught 
to  read,  use  my  eyes,  and  learn  geo- 
I  graphy  and  history  that  this  trip 
wouldn't  be  half  so  nice  as  it  is. 

As  I  said  before  we  came  through 
with  a  rush  and  did  not  stop  above  a 
couple  of  hours  anywhere,  so  I  did  not 
see  much  of  the  East;  but  we  had.  a 
good  rest  on  the  Lucania,  at  least  I  did; 
poor  papa  and  mamma  were  dreadfully 
ill  so  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  plaj' 
around  with  some  of  the  boys  and  girls, 
and  when  meal  time  came,  as  it  did 
four  times  a  day,  why  I  could  just  eat 
as  much  of  whatever  I  liked  without 
being  protnised  all  kinds  of  unpleasant 
consequences.  The  ship's  doctor  who 
sat  at  the  head  of  our  tabic,  threatened 
the  direst  of  remedies,  btit  then  I  knew 
he  was  joking  because  he  was  always 
poking  fun  at  me,  calling  me  "cowboy 
Jack,  etc." 

The  English  boys  and  girls  too  used 
to     'josh"     me    about    thin''s    American, 
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but  then  I  always  fjot  it  back  on  them 
about  their  brown  bare  calves  and  the 
way  they  said  "cawnt  and  sliawnt.  " 
Still  1  don't  like  to  be  laughed  at  my- 
self. Six  days  after  leaving  New  York 
we  sighted  Queenstowii  and  stopped  an 
liour  to  unload  the  mails  and  some  of 
the  passengers.  Qiieenstown  seemed  to 
be  a  line  place  and  is  one  of  the  most 
busy  parts  of  Ireland.  The  doctor  said 
that  most  of  the  American  policeman 
came  from  there,  but  then  I  never  knew 
when  he  was  joking.  We  steamed  up 
the  Irich  channel  at  night  and  one  could 
see  the  lighthouses  on  the  rocks  and  on 
shore  blinking  and  flashing.  Each  par- 
ticular lighthouse  flashes  so  many  times 
to  the  minute,  so  that  on  the  darkest 
night,  the  sailors  can  tell  just  where 
they  are  and  just  how  to  steer  the  ship. 
There  was  a  terrible  bustle  when  we 
landed  on  the  big  landing  stage  at 
Liverpool  ne.xt  morning.  Trunks  were 
piled  up  all  aiound,  while  the  brass 
buttoned  custom  house  officers  turned 
everything  upside  down  in  their  search 
for  tobacco,  spirits  and  other  things 
upon  which  there  is  a  duty  tariff. 
However,  we  at  last  got  away  and 
walked  across  to  the  train  that  was 
waiting,  and  took  our  seats.  Every- 
body talks  about  England  being  such  a 
wonderful  place;  Johnny  Brown  who 
used  to  go  to  school  with  me  was  always 
talking  about  what  they  had  and  did  in 
England. 

England  may  be  a  fine  place,  but  I 
don't  go  much  on  a  nation  that  wont 
check  your  baggage  through  i  they  don't 
even  know  what  "baggage"  is,  they  pre- 
fer to  call  it  "luggage")  for  when  you 
arrive  at  your  destination  you  have  to 
pick  your  trunk  out  of  the  heap  on  the 
platform  and  then  get  a  porter  to 
carry  it  to  a  cab,  for  which  he  expects 
\ou    to   give    him    a    tip    of    about    four 


cents,  although  he  is  employed  by  the 
railway  company.  Then  again,  fancy  a 
country  where  there  are  no  Pullman 
cars,   not  even  chair  or  day  cars! 

When  1  got  into  our  compartment,  as 
it  is  called  which  consists  of  a  narrow 
section  of  the  car,  with  a  door  at  each 
side  and  containing  two  seats  facing 
each  other,  I  could  not  but  help  laugh- 
ing, and  papa  began  to  check  me  and 
told  me  that  no  gentleman  ever  made 
fun  of  people  or  their  customs  (I  reckon 
that  the  doctor  wasn't  a  gentleman  then, 
but  he  was  very  nice  just  the  samej  and 
that  it  I  would  use  my  eyes  and  under- 
standing I  would  see  the  reason  for 
many  things  that  I  could  not  otherwise 
understand.  Papa  was  right,  he  always 
is.  Pullman  cars  would  be  almost  use- 
less in  England,  except  on  long  journeys 
where  there  are  few  stops  made;  for  the 
stations  are  so  close  together  and  the 
trains  do  not  stop  above  a  minute  and  a 
half,  that  it  would  be  impossible  lo 
empty  the  cars  quickiy,  and  successfully 
carry  the  enormous  number  of  people  who 
travel  every  day  without  a  hitch. 
Fancy  a  country  where  the  trains  arrive 
to  a  minute,  and  with  very  few  excep- 
tions depart  on  schedule  time.  England 
is  a  peculiar  place,  the  conductor  of  the 
train  actually  touched  his  cap  to  me, 
and  called  me  who  am  not  fourteen  yet 
"Sir,"  he  didn't  mean  to  be  "cheeky" 
as  Johny  Brown  calls  it,  either;  he 
really  meant  it. 

If  the  trains  on  first  acquaintance 
seem  to  be  odd  there  is  ^one  thing  in 
their  favor,  the}'  just  pull  open  the 
throttle  and  and  let  them  go.  The 
tracks  are  so  level  and  straight  that  30U 
don't  know  you  are  going  fiftj-five  miles 
an  hour  until  you  look  out  of  the 
window  and  see  the  telegraph  poles  go 
racing  by.  They  don't  climb  over  a 
hill  or  round  a  curve  either,  they  just  go 
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flying  over  a  bridge  or  diving  into  a 
tunnel  with  a  shrill  whistle  from  the 
engine.  The  latter  are  built  like  racers, 
big  light  looking  affairs  that  I  am  afraid 
would  not  be  of  much  use  upon  our 
steep  canon  grades  and  rough  tracks. 
The  engineer  and  fireman  too  must  have 
a  bad  time  of  it,  for  they  don't  have  a 
nice  comfortable  cab  to  sit  in,  there 
simply  being  a  wind  screen  with  two 
round  glass  lookout  port  holes  in  it  to 
break  the  force  of  the  breeze,  no  cover- 
ing overhead  to  keep  off  the  rain. 

England,  outside  of  the  large  towns, 
is  a  lovely  place,  oh  so  neat  and  tidy, 
big  trees  and  bright  green  fields  every- 
where, enclosed  by  neatly  trimmed 
hedges,  the  fields  average  in  size  about 
as  big  as  the  temple  block;  as  the  grow- 
ing crops  (such  as  red  clover  out  in  full 
blossom,  ripening  grain,  turnips,  hay 
lands,  etc.,)  are  all  of  different  colors 
and  are  enclosed  by  these  blossom 
coveied  hedges  the  whole  country  as  we 
passed  through  it  looked  just  like  a  huge 
crazy  quilt  that  went  undulating  away 
towards  the  horizon. 

Once  in  a  while  we  would  see  some 
men  plowing,  not  with  a  double  furrow 
gang  plow  driving  an  eight  horse  team. 
They  had  a  heavy  antiquated  plow  in- 
stead drawn  by  three  of  the  biggest 
horses  I  have  ever  seen,  one  before  the 
other;  the  plowman  plodded  slowly 
between  the  handles,  while  the  boy  with 
a  long  whip  and  no  reins  drove  the 
horses  by  just  speaking  and  calling  to 
them.  The  farm  carts  and  wagons,  also 
well  built  and  solidly  furnished  with 
tires  five  inches  wide,  looked  strong  and 
heavy  enough  to  hold  tons  of  stuff. 

The  straw  thatched  cottages  and  farm- 
houses, whitewashed  and  covered  with 
creeping  roses  and  climbing  plants 
looked  just  as  though  they  wore  part  of 
an   oil   jiainting.      Where  were   tlie  usual 


broken  fences,  the  pile  of  old  tomato 
cans  and  broken  farm  machinery  so  in- 
separable from  the  average  American 
homestead.  They  were  conspicuous  by 
their       absence.  Everything      looked 

peaceful;  the  lazy  old  cows  and  even 
the  calves  and  sheep  stared  stupidly  at 
us  as  we  dashed  along.  1  can  fancy  one 
of  Uncle  Nephi's  calves  lying  placid 
and  contemptuous  when  the  U.  P.  No. 
4  on  the  down  grade  came  along!  No, 
he  would  just  stick  up  his  tail  like  any 
other  respectable  American  calf  and  go 
reaiing  and  plunging  across  the  pasture, 
clear  through  that  pretty  hedge  and 
eventually  founder  in  the  clover  patch 
on  the  other  side. 

I  was  so  interested,  and  everything 
was  so  new  and  strange  that  I  had  no 
idea  how  quicklj'  the  time  passed.  How- 
ever, the  train  slackened  down  some- 
what, the  engine  began  to  whistle  more 
often,  and  papa  said  we  were  approach- 
ing London,  the  largest  civilized  city  in 
the  world;  the  green  fields  gave  place  to 
nice  houses,  and  as  we  ran  along  on  the 
top  of  a  high  embankment  you  could  see 
on  either  side  streets,  residences  and 
pretty  gardens,  these  began  to  dis- 
appear. Roofs  of  dirty  houses,  and 
narrow  streets  now  appeared  as  far  as 
the  e3-e  could  reach,  dirt  squalor  and 
smoke.  "This  then  was  wonderful 
London,  what  a  nasty  place,  how  smoky 
and  dirty!"  Before  I  could  say  an^' 
more  the  good  old  engine  had  pulled  us 
into  Euston  Station,  having  accom- 
plished the  journe>'  of  202  miles  in  four 
liours     fifteen     minutes     including    stop- 

I    pages. 

I  Oh,  what  a  noise!  It  beat  a  football 
game.  Uniformed  porters  caught  hold 
of  the  car  door  handles  and  trotted  up 
tlie  platform  as  the  train  slowcti  up, 
then  they  took  all  our  valises  and  wraps, 
found    us   a   cab   while   papa   claiiiud    the 
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baRgPge  and  gave  directions  for  it  to  be 
forwarded  to  our  hotel.  We  three 
crowded  into  a  handsom  cab, — they  call 
them  handsom  cabs  I  suppose  because 
they  are  about  as  ugly  looking  kind  of 
hacks  as  I  have  seen.  Fancy  a  big 
chicken  coop  looking  affair  with  only 
two  wheels  and  drawn  b)'  one  horse, 
while  the  driver  sits  perched  up  at  the 
back  and  talks  to  you  through  a  little 
trap  door  in  the  roof.  I  was  going  to 
laugh  again,  but  I  remembered  what 
papa  had  said  to  me,  so  I  asked  him 
what  they  had  such  peculiar  things  for. 
Then  he  told  me  that  when  we  got  out 
into  the  narrow  crowded  streets  I  would 
see  how  useful  they  were  for  getting 
from  one  place  to  another  quickly.  As 
they  had  but  two  wheels  they  could  turn 
very  short  and  quicKly  while  the  driver 
being  so  high  up  had  a  great  lever  or. 
the  reins  and  could  pull  his  horse  up 
just  when  he  wanted  to.  Well  they  are 
very  comfortable  for  they  are  furnished 
with  padded  cushions  and  if  it  storms 
one  can  shut  the  doors  in  front  and  let 
down  the  glass  shades.  The  wheels  are 
also  furnished  with  thick  rubber  tires 
so  that  you  go  along  noiselessly  except 
for  a  couple  of  sleighbells  on  the  horse 
collar  and  the  clatter  of  his  hoofs  on  the 
paved  streets.  The  number  of  our  cab 
was  displayed  on  the  back  in  large 
figures,  and  papa  said  that  there  were 
18,000  of  them  in  Lonon.  The  cab 
drivers  are  all  licenced  by  the  police 
and  hire  these  cabs  for  about  a  sum 
equal  to  S3. 00  per  day,  so  you  see  that 
they  have  to  make  that  much  every  day 
before  they  even  begin  to  make  any 
money  to  keep  their  wives,  families,  and 
selves.  Some  smart  man  reckoned  in  the 
paper  the  other  day  that  there  is  over 
§80,000  (in  our  money  of  course,  they 
use  pounds, shillings  and  pence  over  here) 
spent  in  cab  fares  every  day   in  London. 


As  we  drove  out  of  the  station  and 
through  the  gateway  I  noticed  a  man 
look  at  us  and  then  write  in  a  book. 
Papa  told  me  that  every  cab  that  passes 
out  of  the  London  depots  (or  stations  as 
they  call  them)  has  its  number  taken 
down  also  the  people  inside,  this  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  police,  who  then  can 
more  easily  trace  people  who  are  miss- 
ing and   wanted. 

In  a  few  seconds  we  were  out  of  the 
dark  station  and  on  the  crowded  streets. 
My!  but  there  was  a  regular  mi.x  up, 
cabs  darting  everywhere,  while  dozens  of 
heavy  busses  loaded  with  passengers 
came  pounding  along,  the  conductor 
hanging  on  at  the  back  and  yelling  out 
a  long  string  that  I  could  not  under- 
stand, but  rightly  supposed  to  be  the 
names  of  places  his  'bus  was  going  to. 
In  a  little  while  I  began  to  see  that 
there  was  not  so  much  confusion  after 
all,  for  all  these  strange  looking  drays, 
'busses  and  cabs  kept  on  their  right  side 
of  the  street  (which  happens  in  England 
to  the  left  side).  Now  and  again  a  big 
policeman  would  step  in  front  of  the 
traffic  and  hold  up  his  hand  and  then 
the  drivers  would  pull  up  and  allow  the 
wagons  from  the  cross  streets  to  get  into 
line;  the  streets  are  very  narrow  and  are 
not  laid  out  in  squares  like  thej'  are  at 
home,  but  twist  and  turn  in  all  direc- 
tions. I  cannot  tell  all  the  strange  and 
novel  things  I  saw.  Everybody  seemed 
to  be  hurrying  along  as  though  they 
hadn't  a  moment  to  lose. 

Eventually  we  arrived  at  our  hotel 
which  was  what  they  call  a  quiet  family 
hotel;  I  should  think  it  was  quiet  too. 
I  alwavs  considered  a  hotel  clerk  in  all 
his  grandeur  a  necessary  adjunct  to  even 
the  meanest  hostelry,  but  he  was  absent. 
Here  too  was  a  hotel  minus  an  elevator. 
Geo.   E.    Carpenter. 

[TO   BE    CONTINUED.  1 
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THE  GERMAN  KAISER. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Chi- 
cago Record  writes: 

They  call  William  I  the  greis  (the  old) 
kaiser;  the  late  Emperor  Frederick  the 
weise  (the  wise)  kaiser,  and  William  II. 
the  reise  (the  traveling)  kaiser,  for  he  is 
very  seldom  at  the  palace  in  Berlin  for 
more  than  a  week  at  a  time.  He  is  a 
sort  of  human  cyclone.  He  moves  with 
great  rapidity  and  violence  and  does  not 
always  give  premonitions  of  his  ap- 
proach. Sometimes  the  officials  of  the 
court  receive  notice  at  10  o'clock  at 
night  that  their  imperial  master  will 
start  for  the  other  end  of  the  Empire  at 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
meantime  they  have  to  do  a  hearty  lot  of 
hustling  to  get  things  read}'.  A  special 
train  must  be  arranged  for  and  lie  on  a 
side  track  at  Potsdam  station  The 
persons  who  are  selected  to  attend  His 
Majesty  are  to  be  found  and  notified, 
and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  for  a 
messenger  to  search    all  night  for    them. 

So  restless  and  sudden  an  emperor  is 
a  very  disagreeable  person  to  work  for, 
but  William  II.  does  not  consider  the 
convenience  and  the  pleasure  of  other 
people  when  an  idea  enters  his  mind. 
Those  who  have  remonstrated  witti  him 
for  this  sort  of  behavior,  and  no  one 
but  his  mother  and  old  Prince  Bismarck 
ever  dared  to  do  so,  have  been  informed 
that  he  is  a  soldier,  that  the  men  who 
attend  him  are  soldiers,  and  that  a  sol- 
dier's duty  is  to  be  always  ready  for 
marching  ord'^rs  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night. 

At  the  same  time  the  emperor  often 
shows  a  generous  consideration  for  the 
feelings  and  the  pleasure  of  other  people. 
I  heard  an  incident  a  day  or  two  ago 
concerning  his  courtesy  to  Lieutenant 
Niblack,  the  naval  attache  of  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy.      The  latter  was  officially 


inviied  to  witness  a  review  of  the  Ger- 
man fleet  in  the  Baltic  shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  Berlin,  where  he  was  an  entire 
stranger.  He  presented  himself  on  board 
the  imperial  yacht  according  to  the  terms 
of  his  invitation,  and  was  courteously 
received  by  the  German  naval  officers, 
but,  having  no  acquaintances  on  board, 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to 
take  a  place  in  ihe  background  and  wait. 
An  hour  or  so  after  the  vessel  started 
out  to  sea  the  Emperor  noticed  a  quiet, 
unassuming  officer  in  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States  navy  standing  alone  on 
the  deck.  He  inquired  his  name  and 
immediately  went  to  him,  introduced 
himself  as  one  gentleman  to  another  in 
private  life,  and  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion. Then  he  took  Niblack's  arm  and 
paced  the  deck  for  an  hour  with  him, 
conversing  as  familiarly  as  if  they  had 
been  old  friends.  At  the  conclusion  of 
t'neir  walk  he  presented  the  lieutenant 
to  the  officers  of  the  ship  and  other 
members  of  the  party  and  eventually 
gave  instructions  that  he  should  receive 
special  attention, for  from  that  time  on  the 
American  had  not  a  moment  to  himself. 

Since  this  accidental  meeting  the  Kai- 
ser has  made  Lieutenant  Niblack  his 
friend,  and  frequently  invites  him  to  the 
palace,  where  he  discusses  naval  matters 
with  him  witl;  the  greatest     informality. 

When  the  Kaiser  was  a  schoolboy  at 
Potsdam  he  had  a  young  American  boy 
for  a  cla'^smate,  with  whom  he  became 
very  intimate,  and  the  intimacy  con- 
tinued after  he  ascended  the  throne  until 
a  few  months  ago.  This  }oung  Ameri- 
can was  employed  by  a  syndicate  of  in- 
terests in  the  United  States  to  use  his 
influence  >vith  the  German  government  to 
secure  a  modification  of  the  restrictions 
which  embarrassed  them  in  doing  busi- 
ness in  Berlin  and  other  cities  of  the 
Empire.      From  the  American's  point  o 
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view  it  was  entirely  proper  for  him  to 
do  anything  to  promote  the  interests  of 
his  fillowcountrymen  in  Germany  and 
also  to  accept  a  fee  for  his  services.  From 
the  Emperor's  point  of  view  it  was  an 
impertinence  for  any  friend  who  was 
admitted  to  his  presence  on  familiar 
terms  to  accept  compensation  for  the 
use  of  his  influence.  In  some  way  or 
other  he  learned  of  the  arrangement,  and 
when  his  American  schoolmate  arrived  at 
the  palace  he  found  the  door  shut  in 
his  face.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  opened  to 
him  again.  Nor  does  the  Emperor  re- 
cognize him  when  they  meet.  This  is 
construed  as  an  evidence  of  the  exalted 
opinion  which  William  II  holds  of  his 
imperial  power  and  responsibility.  He 
allows  no  man  to  presume  upon  his  ac- 
quaintance for  business   purposes. 

A  year  or  so  ago  Prof.  Menzel,  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  German  artists,  ap- 
plied to  the  proper  Government  official 
for  the  privilege  of  lighting  up  the 
music  room  at  Sans  Souci,  the  summer 
palace  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  order 
to  make  sketches  for  a  historical  picture 
he  desiied  to  paint.  The  official  refused 
permission.  He  explained  that  such  a 
liberty  could  not  be  allowed;  that  it 
never  had  been  and  never  could  be.  A 
few  weeks  later  the  Emperor  accidentally 
learned  of  the  incident,  and  at  once  sent 
an  aide  de-camp  to  inform  Prof.  Menzel 
that  instructions  had  been  given  to  the 
custodian  of  Sans  Souci  to  light  up  the 
music  room  for  his  benefit  on  a  certain 
evening,  and  that  if  he  could  make  it 
convenient  to  bring  his  sketching  mater- 
ials at  that  time  he  would  have  the  lib- 
erty to  make  as  many  studies  as  he 
liked.  The  artist  expressed  his  thanks, 
and  accepted  the  invitation. 

When  he  drove  up  to  the  portico  of 
Sans  Souci  on  the  evening  named,  he 
was  met  by  a  gentleman  wearing  the  cos- 


tume of  the  favorite  aide-de-camp  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  escorted  him 
into  the  palace,  where,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, he  found  a  party  of  twenty  or 
thirty  ladies  and  gentlemen  dressed  in 
the  costumes  of  the  golden  age  of  Ger- 
many when  Sans  Souci  was  the  centre  of 
social  gayety  and  the  artistic  and  liter- 
ary lif'"  of  Europe.  He  was  presented  to 
them  one  after  another  in  tbe  names  of 
the  historical  characters  each  represent- 
ed, and  was  then  informed  by  the  aide- 
de-camp,  who  by  that  time  he  had  re- 
cognized as  the  Emperor  himself,  that 
they  would  sit  as  his  models  in  order 
that  his  sketches  might  be  accurate  and 
complete.  At  the  close  of  the  evening  a 
supper  was  served  in  the  dining-room 
of  Frederick  the  Great  in  a  manner  that 
was  not  only  picturesque  but  absolutely 
accurate.  Before  supper,  however,  at 
the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  posed  in  the  ball  room  to 
represent  a  party  of  Frederick  the 
Great's  guests  dancing  a  minuet.  The 
artist  made  elaborate  sketches,  which 
are  being  worked  into  a  historical  pic- 
ture that  will  have  great  value. 

Some  time  ago  a  children's  party  was 
given  at  the  Postdam  Palace  for  the  lit- 
tle ones  of  the  Emperor's  family,  in 
which  he  took  a  personal  interest.  He 
not  only  planned  but  participated  in  their 
games,  and  went  down  the  street  him- 
self and  hired  an  old  soldier  who  per- 
forms on  a  hand  organ  in  that  city  to 
come  to  the  palace  and  furnish  music  for 
the  dancing.  There  are  a  dozen  military 
bands  in  the  barracks  that  surround  the 
palace,  and  the  Imperial  orchestra,  which 
furnishes  music  for  social  functions,  is 
always  subject  to  the  Emperor's  com- 
mand, but  the  novelty  of  having  a  hand 
organ  in  the  house  seemed  to  appeal  to 
the  Emperor's  sense  of  humor,  and  the 
party  was  a  great  success. 
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©ur  kittle  3foIk5^, 


Chicks  Versus  Ducks. 

A    HIGHLY    respected    old  hen  we  once 
had, 
She  had  been   a  good   layer,  and  mother 
as  well 
But  in  early  summer  she  drooped  and 
looked  sad, 
And  went  clucking    around,   it  was  fear- 
ful to  tell. 
Her    croak    was    unusual,  her  manner 
more  strange. 
She    food    had  in  plenty    and     company 
more, 
Yet    she    all    alone,     although    noisy, 
would  range 
As  if  she  a  nest  had,  or  lost  one,  before. 
The  housewife    remembered  her  good 
work  gone  by, 
And    thought    she'd   "got  notions,"  with 
age  creeping  on. 
Was  it  best,  was  the  query,  just  once 
more  to  try, 
A  nest  of  good    eggs,  and    then    set  her 
thereon? 
A  tew,    they    were    ducks,  were    soon 
placed  in  the  shade 
Of    some    bushes,  to    give    her  a    really 
good  show. 
She    took    to  it    bravely,  she    sat  and 
there  stayed, 
Till  the  weeks  flew  away,  and  the  shells 
chipped  I   vow. 
Six  bright    yellow   puff     balls    became 
hers  of  right, 
And   their    bead  like    dark    eyes    were  a 
picture  for  all, 
She    brooded,    clucked    o'er    them   by 
day  and  by  night. 
Her  voice   came  to  ducklings,  an  under- 
stood call. 
As    proud    as  a  mother  of    higher    es- 
tate, 


She  watches    these    wayward,    yet    cute 
little  things, 
They  grew,  for  she  culled  all  the  food 
that  they  ate. 
If  a  hawk    or  a  cat    looked,     she    called 
to  her  wings. 
But  sad,  in  her  travels  one  day,  quite 
surprised. 
By  a  pool  with  her    family    proudly  she 
stood. 
Into    this     they    all    dashed,  she    had 
water  despised. 
She    looked  in  amazement;  'twas  unlike 
a  hen's  brood. 
She  ran  up  and    down    made  her  calls 
loud  and  shrill,    - 
Went  for    grain,  scratched    the    ground, 
coaxed  every  way. 
While    they,  in    their    element,   swam 
to  their  fill, 
'Twas    strange    and    mysterious    to    the 
mother  that   day! 
Soon  chilled  and  aweary  the  ducklings 
were  out. 
She    brooded  and  ponderd    and    queried 
galore ; 
Determined    that  near  unto   water   mo 
doubt) 
Her  strange  crazy  offspring  should  never 
go  more! 
They    grew,     became     feathered,     dis- 
gusted was  she, 
No  more  as  a  slave  would  she    work  for 
disguise, 
It  was  chicks  that  she  wanted,  a  family 
to  be. 
Minus  water  or  webfoot,  or  beady   black 
eyes.  //.    IF.  Naisbitt 


Each  hour  has  its  lesson,  and  each 
life;  and  if  we  miss  our  life  we  shall 
not  find  its  lesson  in  another. 

A  i.AUcH  to  be  joyous  must  flow  from 
a  joyous  heart,  for  without  kiminess 
(here  can  be  no  true  joy. 
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FOR  THE   LETTER-BOX. 

AiiAiKvii.i.K  Ariz. 
Aug.  Hrd,   1897. 

Dear  Lktti:r-Box. —  I  am  nine  jears 
old.  I  read  all  the  stories  in  the  Juve- 
nile. My  father  keeps  a  station  here. 
It  is  Adair  Station.  He  has  a  store  and 
a  sliop  also.  The  Indians  bring  in  hay 
and  corn  nearly  every  day,  and  trade  in 
the  store. 

I  have  no  pets  to  tell  about,  but  I 
have  three  sisters;  their  names  and  ages 
are,  May  Belle,  seven  years  old;  Mary 
Alberta,  four;  and  Missouri,  the  baby, 
one. 

/esse  J.    Braddy. 


The  first  night  we  got  there  we  laid 
all  night  killing  mosipiitoes.  And  the 
ne.\t  day  we  were  all  swelled  up  so  we 
did  not  look  like  the  same  peo])le. 

That  day  we  found  a  place  where  we 
could  dry  fruit.  Papa  and  I  came  back 
home. 

Mamma  and    my    three    sisters    stayed 
two    weeks    and    got    some    nice     fruit. 
Papa    and    I    didn't    have    a    very    good 
i  time  at  home  alone. 

1  got  sick  and  then  I  wished  mamma 
was  home.  They  sent  for  us  to  come 
after  them,  and  we  were  all  glad  to  get 
home  again.  , 

Chauncey  Guymon.      Age  1 1  years. 


Dear  Letter-Bo.x. — I  live  in  a  small 
town    called    Ramah,     in    New    Mexico. 

This  spring  our  reservoir  broke  twice. 
The  men  are  at  work  on  it  now,  putting 
it  in  again.  When  it  broke  the  first 
time,  it  was  full  of  water,  and  it  was 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Some  men  who  were  watching  it,  went 
and  told  the  people,  and  those  who  were 
living  where  it  was  low  went  up  on  to 
higher  lands.  When  daylight  came, 
they  saw  that  their  fences  were  gone. 
Some  calves  and  a  pig  were  drowned; 
but  I  am  thankful  to  say  none  of  our 
people  lost  their  lives.  Two  or  three 
days  after,  some  chickens  were  found  a 
mile    below    town    that    were    still  alive. 

Your  little  friend, 

Vera  Neilson.      Age  lO  years. 


Mancos,  Colo., 
September  20,  1897. 
Dear  Letter  Box.  —  My  Sunday  ochool 
teacher  told  me  I  ought  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  Letter-Box. 

Last  summer  we  went  down  to  Farm- 
ington,  about  sixty  miles  from  here,  to 
dry  fruit.  One  of  my  Sunday  School 
teachers  went  with  us. 


Fremont,  September  4th,  1897. 

Dear  Little  Letter-Box — My  father 
takes  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  and  we 
all  like  to  read  the  little  letters  very 
much.  We  all  felt  very  bad  for  the 
little  girl  that  got  burnt  so  badly,  and 
hope  she  will  soon  be  well  again. 

I  was  eight  years  old  in  March.  My 
father  had  to  take  a  pole  to  push  the 
ice  away  so  I  could  be  baptized,  but  I 
did  not  get  cold  at  all.  I  like  to  go  to 
Sunday  School  very  much,  we  have 
such  good,  kind  teachers.  I  like  to  go 
to  Primary  too,  we  have  good  meetings. 
We  had  a  good  Primary  Conference  at 
Loa  in  June,  at  which  I  repeated  the 
Articles  of  Faith;  and  we  had  a  pleasant 
ride  home  in  the  evening. 

EvaJina  C.   Belle. 


Monteceli.o,  Septempber  10,  1897. 
Dear  Little  Letter  Box. — I  like  to 
read  the  letters  of  the  Little  Folks.  I 
will  be  ten  years  old  on  the  sixteenth 
of  December.  When  it  is  winter  here, 
the  snow  is  about  four  feet  deep  on  the 
level  and  about  six  feet  in  the  drifts.  I 
have  four  sisters  and  three  brothers.  I 
am  next  to  the   oldest  girl.      My  sister  is 
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writing  a  letter  to  the  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor and  so  am  T.  This  the  first  time 
either  of  us  has  ever  written  to  it. 

I  will  not  write  any  more  this  time, 
but  if  I  see  this  leter  in  print,  I  may 
want  to  write  more. 

From  your  friend. 

Annie  Jones. 


MoNTECELLO  September  10,    1897. 

Dear  Letter-Box. — Being  a  reader 
of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  I  thought  I 
would  write  a  letter  to  the  little  folks. 

Sister  Richards  has  told  us  our  letters 
must  be  short  and  have  easy  words  in 
them. 

I  go  to  school  and  am  in  the  Third 
Reader.  I  also  go  to  Sunday  School 
and  Primary. 

I  have  little  twin  brothers;  their 
names  are  Victor  and  Elmor.  Both  of 
them  have  blue  eyes,  but  Victor  has 
white    hair    and    Eltiior's    hair    is  black. 

My  pa  is  on  a  mission  in  England. 
He  has  been   gone   a  year. 

We  take  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
and  I  read  them  all  through.  This  is 
my  first  attempt  to  write  to  the  Letter- 
Bo.x,  but  I  hope  it  may  not  be   the  last. 

I  ask  the  Lord  to  bless  every  one  of 
us.  Your  Friend, 

Margaret  S.    Bailey. 

Aged  10  years. 

Paragoonah,  September  10th,  1897. 

Dear  Letter-Box. — 1  have  been 
sketching  the  Juvenile  over,  and  have 
read  the  letters  which  have  been  written 
by  the  little  Latter  day  Saints  for  the 
Letter-Box;  and  I  thought  I  would 
write  a  short  one  also.  I  attend  Sab- 
bath School  every  Sabbath;  I  like  my 
teacher  and  my  lessons.  I  also  attend 
district  school  every  winter.  I  am  nine 
years  old   and  in   the  Third   Reader. 

Chaltir  Ihirton. 


'Provo  City.     October  8th,  1897. 

Dear  Little  Friends. — I  have  read 
all  the  letters  in  the  Letter-box,  and  I 
thought  I  would   like   to  write    one    too. 

We  have  a  large  fish  pond,  and  quite 
a  number  of  fish  in  it.  We  have  a  boat 
on  the  pond,  and  can  ride  in  it  when  we 
want  to.  I  have  six  sisters  and  one 
brother.  Our  baby  can  row  the  boat, 
she  is  only  four  years  old  this  month. 
Her  name  is  Elva. 

As  our  letters  must  not  be  very  long  I 
will  say  goodbye  for  the  present. 
Your  new  friend, 
Estella  Collins.      Aged  ij  years. 


Dear  Children. — In  reading  the  Juve- 
nile I  saw  many  little  letters,  and 
thought  I  should  like  to  write  one  too. 
My  sister  and  I  were  baptized  on  the 
15th  of  last  August,  into  the  Church  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints.  And  I  hope  and 
pray  that  I  may  live  up  to  the  will  of 
my  Heavenly  Father,  and  walk  in  the 
steps  of  my  dear  Redeemer.  My  teacher 
has  asked  me  to  say  a  text  on  Sunday, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to 
say.  "This  God  is  our  God  for  ever 
and  ever.  He  will  be  our  Guide  even 
unto  death."  We  have  a  prize  given  to 
us  at  the  end  of  every  year.  I  like 
going  to  school  and  our  teacher  brings 
a  box  every  Sunday  and  when  we  get  it 
full  of  money,  it  has  to  be  opened  and 
spent  in  bibles  for  the  heathen  children 
in  India. 

Yours  truly, 
Rose   Green,   Aged  /j'   rears. 

Gkkat  Grim.shv,   Lincs'.,  Enci.and. 

September  ."jth,   1897. 


Cardston,   Ai.herta  Co.,  Canada. 

October  4th,   1897. 

Dear  Leiier-Box.  -I  am  so  interested 
in  the  letters,  I  thought  I  would  write  a 
few    lines    about    Sister     Richards.      She 
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was  my  mamma's  first  Sunday  School 
teacher,  and  nianinia  says  she  was  a  verj- 
nice  lady.  1  would  liUr  to  sii'  hir  very 
much. 

.Imv  Hammer.      Aged  ~  years. 

Amy. — The  kind  remembrance  shown 
in  your  little  letter  is  very  pleasant.  If 
you  had  written  a  few  words  about  the 
country  where  you  live  it  would  have 
been  still  more  pleasing.  You  can  do 
so  another  time.  L.    L.    G.    K. 


Newton,  Cache  Co.,  Uiah. 

July  6th,  1897. 

Dear  Litile  Letter-Box. — My  father 
died    when    I    was    only    five    years    old. 

Soon  after  he  died  my  little  sister  was 
born.  And  last  January  my  mother  died 
and  left  my  little  sister  and  me.  We 
have  no  relatives  in  Utah.  But  my 
sister  stays  with  a  family  where  she  is 
well  taken  care  of.  And  I  stay  with 
another  family  who  are  as  good  to  me 
as  my  mother.  I  help  do  up  the  house- 
work, can  sew,  and  do  many  things.  1  like 
to  read  good  books,  and  stones  from  the 
Juvenile  Instructor.  I  have  been 
going  to  school,  and  read  in  the  Third 
Reader.  Of  all  the  schools,  I  like  my 
Sunday  School  best;  and  love  my 
teachers,  they  tell  us  so  many  good 
things. 

From  little  May. 

Aged  10  years. 


Provo  Citv,  Utah. 
September  27th,  1H97. 
Dear  Letter-Box.  -I  like  to  read  the 
letters  in  the  Letter- Bo.x  so  well,  I 
thought  I  would  write  one.  This  is  my 
first  trial.  I  hope  it  will  be  as  good  as 
the  others.  The  last  day  of  this  month, 
I  will  be  11  years  old.  I  did  not  go  to 
scliool  to-day  because  mamma  is  sick  in 
bed.  I  can  get  our  meals  and  make 
good  bread.  My  little  sister  and  I  have 
made  blocks  enough  for  a  quilt  for  our 
bed  this  summer.  I  hate  to  stay  out  of 
school.  I  have  a  nice  teacher.  I  am 
in  the  Third  reader. 

Your  new  friend. 

Sadie    Leffler. 


Little  May. — A  feeling  of  sympathy 
comes  with  the  reading  of  your  bereaved 
condition.  But  there  is  great  joy  in  the 
thought  that  God  has  promised  to  be  a 
Father  to  the  orphan.  And  that  He  has 
raised  up  kind  friends  to  provide  for 
you  and  your  little  sister,  instead  of  the 
dear  parents  who  are  gone.  God  bless 
you,  and  the  good  people  who  take  care 
of  vou.  /.    Z.    G.   R. 


Logan,  Utah.  July  1897. 
Dear  Letter-Bo.<. — I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor, how  little  children  have  been 
healed  by  Faith,  through  the  power  of 
God.  I  wish  to  tell  you  how  I  was 
healed,  when  I  was  two  3'ears  old.  I 
was  sick,  and  my  eyes  were  sore,  and 
were  so  bad  that  I  was  blind  for  several 
days.  I  could  not  stand  the  light,  but 
had  to  be  in  a  dark  room  and  have  my 
eyes  covered.  Then  my  parents  called 
upon  one  of  the  Elders,  and  he  kneeled 
down  and  prayed  with  us,  and  then 
anointed  me  with  oil,  and  blessed  me 
by  the  Power  of  the  Holy  Priesthood. 
And  one  hour  after,  I  took  off  the  cover- 
ing from  my  eyes,  and  went  into  a  light 
room  to  hunt  up  my  playthings.  I  was 
entirely  healed  within  two  weeks.  I 
have  also  been  sick  several  times  since, 
and  have  been  healed  by  the  power  of 
God. 

Sarah  Jacob  sen.      Age  i  r  rears. 


Get    people    to    think  right    and    they 
will  try  to  do  right. 


Awarded 

Highest    Honors— World's    Fair, 

Gold  Medal— Midwinter  Fair. 

DR. 
^  CREAM 

BAKING 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grap     ^ream  of  Tartar  Povvder.     Free 
from  Amm,   .a,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 

In  all  the  great  Hotels,  the  leading 
Clubs  and  the  homes,  Dr,  Price's  Cream 
Baking  Powder  holds  its  supremacy 

40  Years  the  Standard. 


liriCLI:  5AM  IS  OUR  JAGIiNT 

In  your  town— Didn't  know  it»  did  you?  AVell,  'tis 
fio.  Wo  c:i!i  servo  you  llirou^h  hlni  just  as  woll  us  if 
you  came  here  pc'rftonaIly--JuBt  uh  much  uttentlon 
given  t  ^  your  orders- und  Juat  the  suine  prices.  If 
you've  ever  hetird  of  (;aki>NKK  you  know  what  thiit 
means— one  price,  and  that  the  lowest.  Your  boy 
wants  a  suit  for  schoul,  let  tis  send  you  one.  \\'e  are 
offering  a  splendid  Kanncnt  in  neat  dark  Itrown 
plaids,  larj^e  collar  with  braid  triniininj<H,  double 
breaMtc'l,  wt*H  irmd*;  throughout,  si/.e  4  to  14  yenrH,  we 
know  It  cant  I,>c  rlupllciitod  anywhere  for  $'^.00,  our 
price,  IncludldK  postaK<^,  $1.D0.  Try  us  once,  it  will 
piy  you.  Uncle  Sam  Is  a  reliuble  a^ont.  Just  drop  u 
etter  in  one  of  Ills  niiiil  l)ox(!S  and  we'll  do  the  rest. 

OISE    RRICe 

J.      P.      G7XRDMER, 

136-138  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Keep  Money  ai  Home 

By  Insuring  in  the 

HOME 
FIRE 


OF 


UTAH 


HEBER  J.  Gi^AfJT  &  CO., 

General  Agents. 

New  Hachinery^^^^^^ 

Can  do  better  work  than  old.  Our 
Machines  are  ten  years  in  advance  of 
all  competitors. 

It  Gives  Satisfaction 

By  having  j'our  ^laundry  work  done 
by  us.  You  .save  your  linen  and  get 
the  Do"iestic  Finish  so  sought  after 
by  all  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The    Domestic    Laundry, 

18  &  20  E.,  3rd  South  Street. 

CHAPMAN-KATZ  CO. 

TELEPHONE  2?4  PROPRIETORS 


CURRENT  TIME  TABLE. 


I.V  KKKKCT  OOTOBEIl  I,  1897. 


LEAVES  SALT  LAKH  CITY. 

No.    2— For  I'rovo,  Grand  Junction  and  all 
points  East 8 

No.   4— For  I'roTo,  Grand  Junction  and  all 
points  East 7: 

No.  (> — For  Bingham,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Manti, 
Belknap,  Richfield  and  all  intermediate 
points   8: 

No.  5— For  Ugdcn  and  interinodiate  points..  5: 

No.  8— For  Eureka,  Payson,  Provo  and  all 
Intermediate  points 5: 

No.    3— For  Ogdenacd  the  West  9 

No.    1— For  Ogden  and  the  West 12: 

ARRIVES  AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

No.  1— From  Bin<;bam,  Provo,  Grand  Junc- 
tion and  the  East         12 

No.  3 — From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 
East 9 

No.  6 — From  Provo,  Bingham,  Eureka,  Belk- 
nap, Richfield,  Manti  and  all  intermediate 
points  5 

No.  2— From  Ogden  and  the  West 

No.  4 — From  Ogden  and  the  West 

No.  7 — From  Enreka,  Payson,  Provo  and  all 
intermediate  points 10 

Only  line  running  through  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping 
(Jars  from  Salt  Lake  Uity  to  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City  to  Denver  via  Grand  Junction,  and  Salt  Lake  City 
to  Kansas  City  and  Cliicago  via  Colorado  points. 

TICKET  OFFICE,  103   \V.  SECOND   SOUTH   STREET. 
POSTOFFICE  CORNER. 


Ab  a.  m. 
40  p.  m. 

00  a,  m. 
30  p.  m. 

00  p.  m. 
:10p,m. 
30  p.m. 

:20p,m. 
:05  p  m. 


:25  p.m. 
:.3o  a,  m. 
;30  p.  m. 

CO  a.  m. 


D.  C.  DODGE, 

Gen'l  Manager, 


F.  A.  WADLEIGH, 

Gen'l  Pas-enger  Agt. 


THE  UTAH  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

Is  the  cheapest  house  in  Utah  to  purchase 
Mitchell  Wagons,  Carriages,  Jlalone  Plows,  Har- 
rows, Cultivators,  Harness,  Whips,  and  in  fact 
anything  wanted  on  the  Farm.  Give  us  a  call 
and  be  convinced. 

S.  PETERSON,  MANAGER. 
231  State  Stree't,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


H.  K.  THomns 

I        -^S  St  so  TVJRIIS  STReOT, 
^  SALT    LAKE    CITY 

I  Dry  Goods.  Sli06s, 


Noiions,  m. 

HE  LEADING  CASH  HOU 

1 1^.  K- THpmnsI 


Oregon  Stiort  Line  R.  R., 

ii|iiTjillnK  14J1  iiilli-»of  liiillriiad 
tlirDUK'll  the  thrlvhiK  .Stall's  of 

UTAH,  IDAHO,  WYOMING, 

OREGON  and  MONTANA. 


THE  ONLY  ROAD 

to  BUTIE,  HEI  EN.\,  FOKTLAND, 
and  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 


Four  Daily  Triviiis  Bolweon 
SAIiT  liAKK  CITY  and  OGDKN 

The  POPULAR  LINE  to  all  Utah  IVIining  Distriets 

THE  ONLY  ROAD  TO  MERCUR. 


THK  FASTKSTSKRVICE 
In  Connection  witli  the 

UNION    PACIFIC    SYSTEM 

TO  ALLi  POINTS  EAST. 


Buy   your   tickets    via    the    "SHORT    IiINE," 
Utah's  Fastest  and  Best  Railroad. 

City  Ticket  Office,  201  S.  Main  St.  Sait  Lalte  City. 

S.  W.  ECCLES,  D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen'l  Traffic  Mgr.         Gen.  Pass.  ATlcket  Agt 
W.  H.  BANCROFT, 
Vice-President  and  Gen'l  Manager. 


DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE 

RAILROAD. 


Scenic  Line  of  the  World 


The  only  line  running     WO  THROUGH  FAST 

TRAINS  DAILY  to  Leadville,  Aspen,  I>u- 

eblo,  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 


EFFECTIVE  NOVEMBER  25.  I8B4. 


Train  No.  2  leaves  Ogden  7:00  a.  m.,  Salt  Late  8:06  a. 

m.;  arrives  at  Pueblo  6:10  a.  m.,  Colorado  Spring* 

7:BI  a.  m.,  Denver  10.30  a.  m.,  Cripple  Creek  9.50 a. m] 
Train  No.  ^  leaves  Ogden  6 :35  p.  m..  Salt  Lake  7 :  40p.  m. 

arrives  at  Pueblo  6:  27p.  m.,  Colorado  Springs  6:61 

p.m.,  Denver  9 :25  p.m. 

Connections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver  with  ail  lines  east. 

Elegant  day  coaches,  chair  care  and  Pullman  eleep- 
•rs  on  all  trains. 

Take  the  D.  &  R.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  »rlj 
aAd  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  on  tiie  continent. 

A.  S.  BVOHSS,        B.  F.  NBTINS,        S.  K.  HOOPER, 
Traljic  Manager,  Om.  Agml,  O.  P.  *  T.  A., 

Dmvtr,  Colo.  SaU  Lakt  Otly.  Dtnttr,  <M» 


S  PICTOtl*^ 


TRE- 

PEOPLE'S 

FAV9R1TE 


Traina  Leave  and  arrive  Salt  Lake  City  as  (ollow8: 
(In  effect  March  16,  1897.) 

leave: 
'■The  Overland  Limited"    for  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 

Denver  and  Park  City 7  00  a.  m 

"The  Fast  Mail"  for  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 

Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  Denver 6  25  p.  m 

arrive: 
'The  Overland  Limited"  from  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Denver 
and  Park  City 3  10  p.m 

'The  Fast  Mail"  from  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and 
Denver 3  30  a.  m 


City  Ticket  Office  201  Main  St.,  Salt  Laite  City. 

Telephone  No.  665. 

Only  one  night  on  the  road  to  Omaha,  two  nights 
to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Other  lines  one  night  ad- 
ditional. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  the  only  line  through  to  above 
points  without  change  of  cars,  and  the  [only  line 
operating  Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  and 
Pullman  Dining  Cars,  with  11  and  12  hours  quickest 
time  to  Mo.  Riv.  and  Chicago  respectively. 

H.  M.  CLAY, 

General  Agent. 


We  Have'em  on  the  List. 


Peoples  Coop Lehi 

American  Fork  Co-op American  Fork 

G.  S.  Wood  Mer,  Co Springville 

Spanish  Fork  Co-op Spanish  Fork 

A.    S.  Huish Payson 

Cooper,  Pyper  &  Co Nephi 

S.  P.  Eggertsen  Co Provo 

Fairview  Co-op Fairview 

O.   F.   Coolidge Manti 

J.   S.    Jensen Salina 

O.  P.  Borg Richfield 

Hammond  &  Co Moab 

The  celebrated  FULLER-WARREN  CO's 
STOVES  and  STEEL  RANGES  are  on  sale 
with  all  of  the  above;  also  at  our  Branches,  Idaho 
Falls  and  Montpelier,  Idaho,  Logan  and  Ogden, 
Utah  and  in  this  city. 

We  show  greater  variety  than  any  house  west 
of  Chicago. 

Our  reference  as  to  quality  is  the  thousands  of 
customers  who  have  purchased  FULLER-WAR- 
REN STOVES  &  RANGES  from  us  in  the  past 
few  years. 

CO=OP  WAGON    &   MACHINE  CO. 

Exclusive  agents  "Common  Sense  Sleds," 
Utah  and  Idaho. 

GEO.  T.  ODELL,  GEN.  MGR. 


Does  T^hiis  Interest  Youl? 


Suits  Made  to  Order  from  $15  and  Op. 

Nothing  neater,  or  more  lasting;,  or  better  fit- 
ting in  stylish  suits  can  be  made  than  is  made  Dy 
a  skillful  and  e.xperienced  tailor.  We  don't  claim 
to  be  the  only  tailors  on  earth,  but  we  believe 
there  is  not  a  tailor  East  or  West  who  can  tiirn 
out  anything  better  in  the  suit  line  than  we  can. 
l*-xperience  is  one  thing  in  our  favor,  especially 
in  the  cutting,  which  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in 
tailoring.      Full  Dress  Suits  a  specialty. 


JOHN  HflGMflN  &  SON, 

Fashionable  Tailors, 

172  STATE  STREET,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


THE  JUBILEE  ^  ^ 

A  Fine  Picture  made   by  MATSON   ' 
BROS,     and     so     is  all   our    Photo- 
graphs.     We  sell  regular  $8.00  and 
S4.00    Photographs    for  only    $2.00 
and  $3.00  per  dozen. 
Babies  a  specialty. 

MATSON  BROS. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

212/4  STATE  vST.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


HAVE  YOU  HEARD  OF  THE  WORliD-RENOWflED 
HOIWE  GOlflFORT  RflHGES? 

They  are  the  best  for  the  following  awards  have  been  given 
them:  Six  First  Awards  at  the  World's  Fair;  Six  Gold  Medals 
at  Mid- Winter  Fair;  and  have  also  taken  Pirst  Medals  at  all 
other  Fairs. 

They  have  been  in  constant]  use  in  the  Statej^for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  are  in  perfect  condition.  They  con- 
sume less  than  one  half  the  fuel  of  other  ranges.  Come  and 
see  and  be  convinced.  A  beautiful  and  complete  Cook  Book 
to  each  one  asking  for  it. 


Bl^nriCH  OFFICE:  33  W.  1st  South  St. 

EAST  OF   DINWOODEY'S. 


iAZ:.    S.     PIBRCB, 


DEALER  IN 

SCHOOL  DESKS,  BLACKBOARDS,  MAPS, 
CHARTS,  GLOBES,  ETC. 

No  waiting  for  goods.    Lowest  Prices.    SeQd  your 
orders  in  before  the  sizes  you  want  are  gone. 

SEND   FOR   CAT.iLOGUE. 

501,    505,    &    507    CONSTITUTION     BUILDING. 

SALT  LAKE  CITV^   UTAH. 

Wllford  Woodruffl,  Pra't.    Geo.  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 

Zion's  Savings  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COlVIPAflY, 

|<lo.  1,  3  &  5  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Iiake  City 

Receives  deposits  In  any  sum;  pays  5  per  cent.  In- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

We  answer  with  pleasure  any  Inquiry  you  may 
make  for  informatloji  either  by  letter  or  person. 


BURN 

Castle  Gate  and 

Winter  Quarters 


^tf^ 


COAU 


^4ii» 


The   Best   in    the    JWafket " 


MINED  IN  UTAH 


F.V.GOflUGOMrNy 

D.  J.  SHfll^P,  flgenti 

M  SO.  ill!  SI.     mwm. 


W  iiS  1 18 1 


MMim  Ai  mwmm 


m,  mm  [ic. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  DESIGNS 


ERECTED  BY  EI/IAS  MORRIS  &  SONS  CO., 
MONT  OLrV'ET  CEMETARY. 


21  to  31  W.  South  Temple  St,      SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


H.  W.   BROWN 


T.   R  BLACK. 


Salt  Lake  Saddlery  Co. 

HOM£  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HARNESS  and  SADDbERY 

,^1  OF  Hlili  DHSCRIPTIOI4S. 

Dealers  io - — ■ 

Saddlery,  Hardware,  Leather,  Whips, 
Season  Goods,  Etc. 

THE  ONLY  UP-TO-DATE  FACTORY  AND 

HARNESS  STORE  IN  THE 

STATE. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


17  W.  Second  South  Street 


State  Street  Shoe  Store 


Is  the  place  for  Bargains  in 


SHOES 


We  have  a  real  nobby  solid  stock 
shoe  for  boys  and  girls  at  f  1.00. 
Can't  be  beat.  We  are  the  friends 
of  the  working  man.  Here  is 
what  we  have  for  you:  A  solid 
full  stock  Grain  Leather  Shoe  for 
|1.15  and  up.  A  fine  ladies  shoe 
at  f  1.50  and  up.  Impossible  to 
duplicate.  We  also  carry  a  cum 
plete  line  of 

FINE  GOODS     .<     ^     ^ 

at  prices  lower  than  has  ever 
been  offered  in  this  city.  Give 
UB  a  call. 


STATE  STREET  SHOE  STORE, 


217    STAXe    STRHET. 


THE  CRAGER  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS, 


k  A  A  A  A  A 


i  .ft   M    il  iron   and   Steel 

1-*    .'-_;    ;._;     up 


TTTttTTnni   Fences 


j^  _.j:s 


i  Flower  stands, 
iji|i|    Window  Grands 

pec  KINDS  op 


\  U 


-.UiJ^i  J^L^^_- 


l 


i    i    i 

Can  furnish  References  from  Leading  Firms  in  City  and  State. 


Fancy  Wire 

— AND — 

^  Iron  Work. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  Cemetery  and  City  Lot  fences,  in  endless  design  and 
will  guarantee  our  prices  lower  than  the  same  quality  of  fence  can  be  laid  down  for 
from  the  east.  If  you  want  anything  in  this  line  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  ycu 
call  at  our  factory,  54  Market  Street,  or  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


THE  PROVIDENCE  FUH  COfllPAHY 

PROVIDEjMCE,    R.    I. 

WANTS  all  kinds  of  raw  furs,  skins,  ginsang 
seneca,  etc.  Prices  quoted  for  next  sixty  days 
are  as  follow: 

Silver  Fox Slo.OO  to  $150.00 

Bear 5.00   "       25.00 

Otter 4.00   "         9.00 

Martin 2.00   "         9.00 

Beaver S3.00  to  3.50  per  lb. 

Wolf $  1.00  to  I    2.00 

Red  Fox 1.00   ■'         2.00 

Mink 75   "         2.00 

Skunk 25  "         1.00 

Gray  Fox 50    "  .75 

Rat'. 20    '•  .25 

Price-list  on  all  other  furs  and  skins  furnished 
upon  appUcation.  Full  prices  guaranteed,  care- 
ful selection,  curteous  treatment,  and  immedi- 
ate remittance  on  all  consignments. 

(3co.  (SI.  Cannon  ^  Sons  Co,, 

PRINTERS  t:^  PBBLISHERS 
Blank  Book  p^fS  Court  Work 

B00K  H°  JQB  PRINTING. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalogue. 
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MILLER    DUPLEX   STEAM    J'l  Ml'. 

SII-:iZER    BROS. 

Builders  of  all  kinds  of  Mining  Machinery^ 

Iron  Works,  Machine  Shop  and  Foundry. 
Make  all  kinds  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings  and 
Forgings.  Can  furnish  all  kinds  of  Mining 
Machinerj'.  Jlining  Cars  with  self-oiling  .\xles 
and  Wheels,  also  Iron  Architectural  Work  in  all 
its  branches.  We  have  lately  added  to  our  plant 
machines  for  Grinding  and  Corrugating  Flour 
Mills  Rollers.  Agents  for  Miller  Duplex  Pumps. 
Office  and  works  at 

149  W.  North  Temple  Street.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Up  town  office,  77,  79,  South   Temple   Street. 
Telephone  456. 


DAYNES    2b    COALTER. 

ST^LT     LKKe     TV^USIC     DeHI_eRS 

Now  occupy  the  former  location  of  COALTER  &  SNEL- 
GROYE.  PIANOS  $10  per  month.  ORGANS  $7  per 
month.  Publishers  of  the  L.  D.  S.  Anthem  Book.  Cata- 
logue  free.      DAYNES   &    COALTER,  74  Main  Street- 

Geo.  Q.  Cannon  &  Sons  Co. !  AmericanBiscmtSMannfactarlngCo., 


Book  and  Job  Printers, 

DEALERS     IN 

BOOKS,    TOYS,    STATIONERY.   ETC. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


Succesaors  Co  Utah  Cracber  Factory. 
[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager]— 


Manufariur**rii  of  the  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

27  E.  »rd  South  fit.,      Nalt  Lake  City. 


Can  You  Afford  $100 

For  a  Bicycle? 


If  so,  don't  fail  to  examine  our  line  of  STEARNS  ^""-1   STER" 
LINGS  for^ico 

If  not,    see   our  strictly  high   grade    RAMBLERS    ^^^    $8°'    ^"d 
IDEALS  ^t  from  $35  to  $50,  and  our  High  Grade,  1 896  JRIBU  N  ES 

at  $60.  SeconcJ-Hand  Wheels  at  Yout»  Ouan  Priee!  1 1 

We  are  also  Leaders — ■a-.^^ 

in  Base- Hall,  Tennis,  Foot-Ball,  Basket- Ball  and  all  Athletic  Goods. 
FIRE  WORKS,  tlie  Largest  Stock  in  the  West.   KODAKS  and 
Photograph  Supplies,  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

OUR  BIG  1897  CATALOGUE  FOR  ASKING— GET  It. 


Browning  Brothers, 


I5&-7  lyiain  Street, 
SAUT   UAKE   CITY, 


2414  Washington  Avenue. 

OGDEN,  UTAH. 


There  is 
no  substitute  for 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


ROYAL     C« 


Baking  Powder. 


POWDER 

Absoluleiy  Pure 


TUB  Henry  Dinwooflen  Furniture  GomDanu, 

SRLiT  lia«;e  city,  Utah. 
Baby  Carriages,  Rcfrigeratops,  Fat^nitupe, 

CflHPETS,  Willtli  PAPER,  STOVES  ^i^  CROGKERY. 


» 


« 


.o 


L 


"^ 


It  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized  for  the  importation  of 


^: 


r: 


GENERAL   MERCHANDISEj^ 


^ 


Growing  continuously,  It  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of 

Dress  and  Dry  Goods^  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery, 

Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drngs,  Etc., 

Whether  the  intent  bj  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Mam  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  T.  G.   WEBBER.  Superintenoent 

AL.WAVS     RELIABLE. 

This  is   the   heading    Hewlett   Bros.   Three   Crown    Baking  Powder 
Three   Crown  Triple  Flavoring  Extracts,  and  pure  home  ground  Spices 

come  under,    for  all  Three    crown    goods    are 

sold  under  a  strict  guarantee  to  be  equal  to 

the   very   best   or  money  refunded.       What 

-^  ^11  Jill  II        nfliw  more   can  be  done   than  this,   and    remember 

fr        ^^^^^  you  are  not  asked  to  buy  the  goods  because 

they  are  home  made  but  because  you  are 
getting  superior  goods  to  the  eastern  make. 
Try  them  once  and  be  convinced. 

HEiAZL-EXT    BROS.    C07VIPKNV. 

SOL-e     7VTKNUF=KCTURE«:S. 

Branch  House,  Pocatella,  Idaho.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


WMM 


